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Flower, in his excellent book on The Psychology of Religion, 
begins the first chapter with the statement’ “definitions of psy- 
chology must_e> direction rather than delimitation.” He says 
this same principle holds true for religion. I would like to add that 
it holds likewise for psychoanalysis and probably for many other 
things besides, 

Psychoanalysis began as a system of therapy. It has become, in 
addition, a body of thought, some say a philosophy and its unkindest 
critics say a cult. What psychoanalysis is will depend a great deal 
on who you ask, or at least its definition will. What it really is, 
however, can be much more truly answered by what it is doing—its 
tendencies, its directions. It shall be my object, in this paper, to 
point out what I conceive to be some of the most important of these 
tendencies to be emphasized in recent days. 

In the first place psychoanalysis is doing for the psyche what 
biological thinking has done for the body through its all-inclusive — 
concept of the organism-as-a-whole. The psyche can no longer be | 
adequately thought of in terms of intellect, will, and affect. To be: 
sure, there are hangovers of this way of thinking and psyct >analysis 
itself may have had something to do with perpetuating some of them 
with its emphasis upon the importance of the affect, but the general 
tendency of psychoanalysis is not in this direction but in the direc- 
tion, if you will, of the consideration of the psyche-as-a-whole, and 
intellect, will and affect as only certain aspects, certain tendencies 
within this whole. Along with this tendency there goes the much 
more obvious consideration of mental mechanisms in terms of energy. 


~~ — 


* Read by title at the eighty-fourth annual meeting of The American 
Psychiatric Association, Minneapolis, Minn., June 5, 6, 7, 8, 1928, and published 
simultaneously by agreement in The American Journal of Psychiatry. 

1 Cited from an unknown source. 
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While the psychoanalytic terminology seemed strange in its early 
' days, it is lining up more and more with the terminology of science in 
general through the broader energic significance that comes to be 
attached to its terms and the obvious energy value of its new terms, 
of which cathexis is an excellent example. 

In my Presidential Address? of last December I said, in refer- 
ring to this general situation: 


“One of the products of this way of thinking of mental mechanisms 
to my mind is the discarding of the, to me, fallacious assumption that has 
for so long been accepted consciously by psychiatry and unconsciously in 
the field of criminology. I refer to the discrepancy which it is supposed 
exists so frequently as between the development of the affective and the 
intellectual spheres in certain individuals. With two fundamental con- 
cepts in mind, the dynamic concept, to which I have referred, and the 
biological concept of the organism-as-a-whole, I confess that it seems to 
me quite impossible to conceive of an individual at once as affectively 
defective and intellectually a genius. The fact would seem to be that, 
just as we may have circumscribed intellectual defects, so we may have 
circumscribed affective defects, and that in the field of the latter the 
conduct that is motivated by these relatively infantile affects from points 
of fixation as bases of operation will show just those symptoms of cloud- 
ing, lack of judgment, discretion and choice, that we attribute to intel- 
lectual defect. The explanation would seem clear that conduct motivated 
from infantile affective fixation points is calculated much more than 
conduct which seems the result of more purely intellectual disorder, to 
arouse resistances because it invades the region of social taboos. This is 
clearly seen in the history of punishment. Inanimate objects, animals, 
young children, and the obviously feebleminded have progressively been 
exempted from the ritual of punishment, while conduct which is the 
outcome of affective fixations still calls for the most rigorous treatment.” 


The very necessary emphasis which psychoanalysis has placed 
upon the affective life has led to the perpetuation of that kind of 
thinking which we have been saying belonged to the old faculty 
psych chology, namely, the thinking in terms of aspects of the psychic 
life, in this instance the affective aspect. When attention is called 
to this discrepancy it seems quite inconceivable that there should be 
affective disorders which do not involve the other aspects of the 
psyche. 
As we have seen, these affective disorders are the result of 
fixations so that they represent certain aspects of the psyche that 
have not developed to the same degree as the rest of the psychic 


2Tue PsycHoaNnacytic Review, April, 1928. 
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apparatus. This suggests the possibility that a very considerable (1.74. ,( . pas / 
part if not all of psychopathology might be written in terms of 7 fees a ae ee 
development, or, in other words, that the common factor at the bottom “, ‘ epee te, 
of all psychopathological manifestations may be a time factor in the ¢, ,,_, 4 Pee. 


sense that fixations, representing as they do aspects of the psychic ~” - r 
wt lage i ies @ © acy 


life that are not fully developed, can also be thought of as being ee 
a Cecee | 


relatively less mature or younger. 

Another characteristic of psychoanalysis has been that, so far as 
it occupied itself with the problem of libido disposal it reached its ,/" 
conclusions practically solely from a study of the male and so upon “¢% 4 ?4«? + net 
the pattern of the male libido its libido theories have been based. ° Cd oof of Mon be 
At the tenth International Psycho-Analytical Congress Ernest Jones (; le. te eke hye 
read a paper on “ The Early Development of Female Sexuality.” * 
Rickman in his “Survey of the Development of the Psycho- © f ais E. 
Analytical Theory of the Psychoses” in The British Journal offers, ¢ Ce, ef me . 
Medical Psychology * says of it: “It will certainly produce a great Finale lors fig eC. 
change in psychoanalytical opinion, comparable to that produced by | 
Freud’s ‘ Inhibition, Symptom, and Anxiety.’”’ Whether Rickman’s 
prophecy in this respect will be borne out remains to be seen. Time 
will tell. 

Another direction in which psychoanalytic thought is tending is , .. 
in the fuller recognition of the importance of the ego, particularly “1°! 9* **°"°" 
emphasized in the region of the psychoses. This whole matter was fi Meer Bila nee 
exceptionally well and clearly presented at our last year’s meeting by ¢4,, . f hoe eed 
Dr. Glueck in his paper “ The Constitution and Tendencies of the rs | 
Ego ’’5 and so I will leave the subject and say nothing further about 
it now. ee 

Another noteworthy tendency has been the emphasis placed upon 
what Freud has called the death instinct and the working out of this G5 
distinctive tendency in terms of the antipathic group of emotions ‘/:” a eS jren 
with the general conclusion that this group of emotions as well as, Hen 6 Ce Bey 
what I call in antithesis, the sympathic or creative group are capable rretl ne et 
of sublimation and of being integrated in the service of the total Af - 
personality, serving to overcome or destroy the barriers and obstacles “ ; re mi 
that stand in the way of the life instincts. The antipathic emotions © ‘#14  ~ you 
mobilize the need for punishment about which so much is now being ¢ 4 A Pe 
said and which subject has been so illuminatingly discussed by ~ » 4” 
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8 This paper will be found in full in The International Journal of Psycho- t i a an 
Analysis of October, 1927. SiN 7: sea 
Vol. VI, Pt. IV; Vol. VII, Pts. I and III. 
8 The American Journal of Psychiatry, January, 1928. 
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Alexander ® and which serves to show so beautifully the mechanism 
by which the psychic apparatus brings about a relief of tension. It 
is further illuminating because it throws so much light on the whole 
problem of punishment, now of such great significance in the field of 
criminology, and also because it gives an explanation of the feeling of 
guilt which equates it with the old and well known concept of con- 
science and thus serves to verify the psychoanalytic way of looking at 
things by this confirmatory evidence. Eros and Thanatos are the 
ambivalent opposites that are now holding the center of the stage with 
their corresponding sympathic and antipathic types of emotion. 

In further reference to this matter of punishment, I have been 
recently very much interested in the suggestion that emanates from 
the Vienna group that criminals by and large do not develop paresis. 
Whether this is so or not I am not prepared to state. Certainly there 
are many individual exceptions, and naturally it is a very difficult 
statement to verify. However, this suggestion is very provocative 
and I think of it in terms of intrapsychic stress. If the criminal can 
be conceived of as an individual with very little super-ego censorship, 
who therefore responds to his instinctive cravings without much feel- 
ing of regret or serious inner conflict, it would be understandable 
how paresis, which is an effect of a luetic infection upon the cerebral 
parenchyma which underlies the manifestations of the psyche, might 
be escaped. In other words, there seems to be reasonable evidence 
for supposing “that paresis i is an effect of syphilis which belongs _ 
largely to the higher civilizations, or in other words to people in 
whom mental conflict exists at a maximum. 

Another way to look at this matter which is interesting would be 
to think of the criminal as an individual whose punishment comes 
from without rather than from within as in the case of the neurotic 
and psychotic. This raises, of course, the whole fascinating question 
of the relation of the individual to his cultural environment and of 
the part that punishment plays as an expression of this environment. 
Of course it must be realized that this concept of the criminal is per- 
haps a superficial one and that when we learn to know him better we 
will find that the conflicts are there though the fact that they are not 
present so obviously as in neurotic and psychotic individuals must 
mean a difference, a difference which Alexander expressed in his 


6 Psychoanalyse der Gesamtpers6nlichkeit. An English translation of this 
work will soon appear. 
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paper on “ The Neurotic Character”? at the Innsbruck Congress in 
terms of autoplastic and alloplastic types of reaction. 

These problems that I have thus briefly touched upon show the 
enormous significance of the psychoanalytic approach for the under- 
standing of social situations, in this particular instance for the 
understanding of the criminal, the understanding of the criminal’s 
reactions in relation to society, why, for example, he so frequently 
sees to it that he gets himself caught as his expression of the need for 
punishment, the reactions of society toward the criminal, the meaning 
of punishment in the psychology of the criminal and in the psychology 
of the group. Here we have a group of indications for study along 
lines which must necessarily be illuminated, I think, by methods which 
are essentially psychoanalytical if we are going to have any under- 
standing of the problem of crime upon which an intelligent program 
of prevention can be founded. 

Let me add a few more considerations at this point that are 
pertinent and important. There is a very interesting controversy 
between Reich and Alexander in the last number of the International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis ® on this whole problem of the need for 
punishment. Some of Alexander’s comments are exceedingly sig- 
nificant at the discussion in hand. Alexander considers the super- 
ego as “the extension within the ego of the moral pressure of 
society,” as a “phenomenon of adaptation, the adaptation of the 
human being to the | civilization created by humanity,” Here you see 
very clearly stated the ‘relationship between the super-ego and the 
structure of culture to which I have referred. A further significant 
statement, however, runs as follows, in which Alexander calls 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“the super-ego an introjected legal code of olden times, which in the 
course of time loses its connection with the outside world and continues 
to oppose to the claims of sex the old prohibitions belonging to the child / 
level.” 


In other words, the morality of the super-ego and of the culture of 
which it is an expression is an old morality, a morality which orig- 
inated a long time ago and one which it is fair to presume may at 
least have outlived some of its usefulness because the conditions 
under which it arose have so materially changed. This phenomenon 
of the continuation of certain functions beyond the point of their 


7 Abstracted in THe Psycnoanatytic Review, Vol. 15, No. 1, January, 
1928, p. 95. 
8 April, 1928. 
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maximum usefulness into a period when perhaps even the continu- 
ation of the function may be harmful is not a new one. When it 
affects the cultural functions it is known by sociologists as cultural 
lag, and in the field of super-ego morality or conscience the lag 
element has the same significance. It may easily be, therefore, that 
the concept of the criminal as a person who has not had an adequately 
developed super-ego because he has not had good patterns in the 
shape of his parents to introject is a superficial attitude, that the 
morality of the super-ego runs far deeper. We see indications of 
this in the type of justice which criminal gangs mete out to their 
members when they break the laws of the gang. It is a primitive 
form of talion law, and we have a right to presume that such primi- 
tive tendencies are perhaps at the bottom of our super-ego systems. 
We get further evidences of the deep-seatedness of the super-ego 
functions in the general widespread conviction of the profundity of 
the religious emotion and the moral instincts. Alexander closes his 
reply to Reich in the following significant sentences: 


“The intrapsychic penal system of the neurotic which I described 
reflects the spirit which constitutes the basis of the primitive social 
organization of mankind. If in the past psychoanalytical research has 
been able to establish that neurotic symptoms are the expression of those 
instincts of primitive man which are incompatible with our present order, 
we can to-day supplement this knowledge by showing that the inner spirit 
of the measures devised by the neurotic mind for the purpose of con- 
trolling its instincts corresponds to the primitive penal code of primal 
society.” 


In a sense these psychoanalytic conclusions are not at all new. 
Lag phenomena have been known for a long time. The conflict 
between the individual and the herd, between individuality and 
society, has been long understood, but psychoanalysis does certainly 
throw this whole matter into much greater relief. It indicates direc- 
tions in which to search for further information, gives us an idea of 
the meaning of things much more satisfying than antecedent specu- 
lations, and shows clearly what our method of attack should be upon 
certain practical issues. 

To return to the problem of ego mechanisms and the psychoses. 
Schilder ®° has attempted an analytic statement of the ego mechanisms 
in the psychoses in his work on psychiatry, the first consistent effort 


®Entwurf zu einer Psychiatrie auf psychoanalytischer Grundlage. An 
English translation of this book will soon appear as Monograph No. 50 of the 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series. See adv. p. vii. 
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thus far to cover the field of psychiatry from a psychoanalytic point 
of view. Considering that it is a pioneer attempt it is wonderfully 
well done, stimulating, suggestive and helpful. 

Schilder takes the position that no matter whether a given situ- 
ation has or has not organic components its psychic components 
should be capable of being cast in the mold of psychoanalytic descrip- 
tion and interpretation. This view is now pretty generally accepted 
and received a brilliant contribution in the work of Hollos and 
Ferenczi on paresis.‘° More recently Jelliffe*! has undertaken a 
similar task with reference to the respiratory disorders following 
encephalitis, while Coriat has studied stammering,’? a subject that for 
a long time has occupied indiscriminately both the organic and the 
functional field. 

Aside from the mechanisms of certain apparently physical symp- 


toms which turn out on analysis to be functional which psychoanalysis 
has disclosed, there seems to be, as has been intimated from time to | 


time, not infrequently a relationship between neurotic and psychotic 


disorder, on the one hand, and somatic disease on the other, a rela- | 
tionship which can best be visualized in terms of energy distribution. | 


It is conceivable, for example, that certain individuals by developing 
a physical illness thereby spare themselves the necessity of developing 
a neurosis or a psychosis, and vice. versa, and there are indications in 
the analytic situation as the symptomatology shifts of such possibili- 
ties. It has been suggested, for example, that the concentration of 
attention and interest upon a sick organ may have something to do 
with the recovery of that organ; and I might suggest along these 
lines of thinking that it is perhaps conceivable that growth, by which 
I mean physical growth, may also be associated with such distribu- 
tions of libido, the rapid growth of the embryo taking place at a time 
when there is very little outlet, not much possibility of the develop- 
ment of interest in the environment, and when therefore the energies 
of the organism have as it were no place to go except to turn back 
within and stimulate its development and increase in size. These 
speculations are interesting and though they may be highly theoretical 
and, as I have said, speculations only, still every once in a while there 
seem to be cases that point very strongly to a definite relationship 
between physical and mental in the sense which I have indicated. 


10 Psychoanalysis and the Psychic Disorder of General Paresis. Nerv. and 
Ment. Dis. Monog. Ser. No. 42. 

11 Postencephalitic Respiratory Disorders. Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Monog. 
Ser. No. 45. 

12 Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Monog. Ser. No. 47. 
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Another matter which seems to me to be important: I mentioned 
in the fore part of my paper one subject which I thought of great 
significance, namely, the traditional separation of the intellectual 
from the emotional processes and the errors in thinking that have 


resulted therefrom, and the necessity for correcting these errors by 


realizing that we must come to a conception of the psyche-as-a-whole 
much as we have in biology come to think of the organism-as-a-whole. 
Just as I was thinking then about a separation in thinking which did 
not occur in fact, so I am thinking now about a similar and quite 
analogous separation that has grown up in our thinking because we 
have neglected the consideration of certain factors. Psychoanalysts 
have been telling us for some time, and we have accepted largely 
what they have told us, about the mechanism of sublimation. We 


_ have thought of sublimation in terms of libido and have defined it 


as a process whereby the definitely sexual objective was laid aside 
for some other objective not sexual, so that the creative process con- 


_ tinued to function but its aim was changed from a sex aim to an aim 


which had become desexualized. I want to ask you to think of what 
I have called the antipathic group of emotions represented by hate 
in this same way. It seems to me that it would help us a lot if we 
could think specifically of hate as such being modified by a process 


; similar to sublimation. Perhaps the process to which I will call your 


attention is in fact a sublimation, but even so we do not ordinarily 
think of hate as being subject to such modifications as I will call to 
your attention. 

As the sympathic group of emotions are essentially creative and 
as love is the best representative of this group, so the antipathic 
group of emotions are essentially destructive and hate is the best 
representative of this group. Now it is my contention that in the 
process of development and evolution, whether it occur in_the indi- 
vidual or the race or perhaps more important still in culture, that _the_ 
energy from this antipathic group of emotions can ‘be recaptured and 
made available for creative purposes. Hate is Just as important an 
energizing agency as love, and if by any chance the thing hated can 
come to be the obstacle which stands in the way of the creative 
tendencies then its destruction can be brought about by the energies 
attached to the antipathic emotions. Let me give very briefly an illus- 
tration that will make this clear. We have always thought, and I 
think quite rightly, that competitive games activated all of the mech- 
anisms of fight and flight, and therefore, in some sense at least, could 
take the place of more serious conflicts such as wars, and the physiolo- 


gists, as you know, have had much to do with the building up of this 
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point of view. That the mechanism does not work 100 per cent in 
all cases is no proof against this theory. But let us see roughly 
how the thing works out. We have, for example, a college football 
game. Here the rival teams are pitted against each other, and I do 
not have to tell you how quickly hate mechanisms get into the picture, 
or used to, at least, and were manifested by injuries inflicted by mem- 
bers of one team upon members of the other—foul tackles, falling 
upon a prostrate player in such a way as to injure him, out and out 
slugging and the like. Then as the result of all of this play of 
emotions there begin to grow up certain rules of the game which 
exclude certain manifestations of this sort and the umpire can rule a 
player out for indulging his emotions. And so the culture, if you 
will, of sport with reference to football grows up, which excludes 
these types of hate reaction at their lower levels of manifestation and 
substitutes therefor the necessity for beating the opponent in a much 
more subtle way, which calls upon the players for the exercise of 
greater intelligence, finesse and ingenuity. So the emotions that were 
attached to these destructive tendencies are recaptured, or detached 
therefrom, and made available for solving the conflict at a higher 
level. 

These are only a few of the outstanding tendencies of psycho- 
analysis at the present time. They are of a nature, however, which, 
it will be seen, are bringing psychoanalysis more and more into align- 
ment with other scientific disciplines. Their problems and its prob- 
lems can be seen more and more clearly to have more and more in 
common. 

This change that makes psychoanalysis more acceptable to the 
critically minded I am sure is to no small extent due to the greater 
clarity with which it can now define its problems and its issues. In 
its early stages it was espoused by many who were convinced of its 
value more from the side of their feelings than their intelligence and 
so found much difficulty in justifying their stand. But as the years 
have gone by and psychoanalysis has developed a more elaborate 
terminology to suit its needs it has found itself better able to defend 
and explain itself. The word, that passport to consciousness, has 
come to serve more and more effectively to clarify the situation. We 
should never be prejudiced against new words. They are essentials 
in making our thought tendencies conscious and communicable. 

And, finally, one or two other things to which I must call your 
attention because they seem to me worth while mentioning. 
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. Ferenczi in a recent paper }® has made the following comments: 

“Character is from the point of view of the psychoanalyst a sort of 
abnormality ”; 
and 

‘Since hysteria is the negative of a perversion, as Freud has taught 
us, then normality is a sort of perversion ”; 
both of which comments remind me on the one hand that_Starcke ** 
undertook to demonstrate that civilization was a disease and gave it 
the name metaphrenia, and Roberts '® suggested that our enlarged 
forebrain, the “ specific organ of civilization,” may haye originated 
as a malignant tumor growth. Such comments might at first seem 
It depends upon how we take them. It is probably quite true that 
the same mechanisms are involved in character formation as are 
involved in mental abnormalities and that the laws of growth are not 
different when applied to a neoplasm from the laws of growth which 
result in the gradual unfolding of a mammalian embryo. There is 
not a different chemistry for pathological tissues from the chemistry 
of normal tissues. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen in both 
instances have the same valancies, not to speak of other characteristics 
that belong to them, wherever they may be found. The difficulty 
about such statements is that they insist upon their conclusions as the 
result of a partial view of a situation which emphasizes one aspect of 
it to the exclusion of another and tends to perpetuate the separate 
existence of ambivalent opposites. If there were such things as 
normal and abnormal that were absolutely opposed to each other, 
then a statement that character is a sort of abnormality would give 
us serious pause, but there are no two such separate entities any more 
than there are two such separate things as perversion and its negative, 
hysteria. It is an exceedingly difficult thing to get this dynamic con- 
cept that we have been talking about for a quarter of a century and 
some people simply can not do it, and so those who are able to think 
in dynamic terms ought to be careful and not slip into ways of stat- 
ing things which are misleading. Speaking of the “ constant state of 
conflict obtaining between opposing tendencies in the unconscious 
mind, and the greater part of what we usually consider to be our 
whole mind, that is our consciousness, is nothing but a resultant of 
these conflicts,” Jones ?® says: 


18 Sandor Ferenczi: The Adaptation of the Family to the Child. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. VIII, Part I. 

14 Psychoanalysis and Psychiatry. 

16 Malignancy and Evolution. 

16 Ernest Jones: Psychoanalysis and the Artist. Psyche, April, 1928. 
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“On the particular resultants and compromises reached unconsciously 
depends not only our state of conscious serenity, balance and mental health, 
but also the very nature and intensity of our interests, preferences and 
beliefs.” 

If one can only visualize the enormously complex state of affairs 
that such a sentence briefly sets forth he can but realize how danger- 
ous it is to speak too dogmatically of such things as normality, 
perversions, character and the like. Such terms include such an 
immensity of detailed mechanisms, compromises, balances of all 
sorts that unless we have before our mind very clearly what it is we 
are talking about we are easily misled by simple formule. 

The difficulty that is at the bottom of such half truths 1s, I think, 
that consciousness is somewhat in disrepute. It is not unnatural to,, 
think of the highest efficiency of conduct as exemplified in action 
which approaches most closely the type of reflex response. When 
organism and stimulus are so accurately adjusted that a given stimu- 
lus releases a response that is 100 per cent efficient it looks as if the 
greatest possibility of adjustment had been reached; but inasmuch as 
in such types of adjustment consciousness does not figure but, on the 
contrary, figures only in types of adjustment in which this one to one 
correspondence does not occur, it is obvious that the goal of adjust- 
ment once attained consciousness would be done away with. 

In the lower animals, who respond directly to instinct, action 
flows unimpeded from perception; but with the higher animals there 
is a pause between perception and action during which period of 
hesitation doubts arise, various courses of action are weighed in the 
balance, judgment is brought to bear and finally choice is exercised. 
All this may seem upon superficial examination to indicate inefficiency 
in response to stimulus. Perhaps it does, but if so that is not all that 
it indicates ; and it is just my point that without the entry upon the 
stage of the various factors which are responsible for this pause 
between perception and action in which consciousness is born there 
could be no growth, development and evolution of mind as we know 
it. So that the very things that are picked out as being evidences of 
disease, abnormality or maladjustment are from this point of view 
evidences of possibilities for the future without which further 
progress would be impossible. 

My paper is already too long but I hope I may have given some 
indication, however incomplete, of the nature of some of the more 
important problems that psychoanalysis is considering, and of their 
significance for various issues of more or less practical importance 
that confront us at this time. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS * 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Members of The Washington Psychopathological Socicty: 


This seems an appropriate occasion for me to follow the policy of 
the first President of this Society, Dr. William A. White—the policy 
of recording one’s thoughts about psychiatric problems as he has 
them—and so express some of the notions related to current psycho- 
pathology which I have had. First of all 1 wish to give you a brief 
review of the history of this Society which may be said to have arisen 
out of the notable redivivus to psychiatry brought about by the work 
of Professor Freud and his students. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Oberndorf was not aware of this Society when 
he wrote the “History of the Psycho-analytic Movement in 
America” (THE PsyCHOANALYTIC REviEw, XIV :281-297—YV. par- 
ticularly p. 291). However, on July 6, 1914, Drs. William A. White, 
D. Percy Hickling, Bernard Glueck, James Hassall, John E. Lind, 
and Mary O’Malley met at St. Elizabeths Hospital to organize a 
Society for the Study of Psycho-analysis. This meeting was called 
to order by Dr. Lind. After an informal discussion of the subject and 
purpose of organization, and a motion by Dr. Glueck, Dr. White 
was appointed President, pro tem, a position to which he was formally 
elected at the next meeting of the Society. Dr. Hickling was the 
first Vice-President of the Society and Dr. O’Malley its first Secre- 
tary. At the organization meeting of the Society, Dr. Glueck gave 
“An Abstract of Adler’s, The Neurotic Constitution,” which he and 
Dr. Lind were then translating. The paper was discussed. Dr. 
White then spoke on “ The Libido and its Development.” 

The charter members of the newly organized Washington Psycho- 
analytic Society, in alphabetic order, were: Drs. A. B. Evarts, 
Bernard Glueck, James Hassall, D. Percy Hickling, John E. Lind, 
J. J. Madigan, J. P. H. Murphy, Mary O’Malley, Thomas A. Poole, 
Robert Sheehan, F. M. Shockley, William A. White, and Tom Wil- 


* Presidential Address of The Washington Psychopathological Society 
(formerly The Washington Psychoanalytic Society), January 12, 1928. 
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liams. Of these, Drs. Hickling, Lind, Murphy, O’Malley, and White 
continue as members of the Society. 

Dr. Bernard Glueck, to whom much credit for the origin of this 
Society is due, located in New York State for the practice of psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis after the war. I believe he needs no intro- 
duction to the present members of this Society. Dr. James E. 
Hassall, formerly first assistant physician of Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, is now in Wisconsin. Among the later members of this Society, 
prominent mention is made of Drs. E. J. Kempf and Clarke Kempf. 
Dr. E. J. Kempf became the second President; and he participated 
actively in the affairs of the Society until his resignation from the 
staff of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, where he had been chief of the 
psychotherapeutic section. Dr. Kempf is also well known to this 
Society. Dr. Alfred Glasscock, the third Vice-President of the 
Society, and a member of the staff of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, died 
in France during the World War. Dr. Hickling, alienist for the 
District of Columbia, became the third President of the Society. 
Dr. Ross McC. Chapman, now superintendent of the Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Maryland, and formerly first assist- 
ant physician at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, was the fourth President 
of the Society. 

The twenty-sixth meeting of The Washington Psychoanalytic 
Society, April 13, 1918, was the last meeting of the Society until its 
reorganization June 13, 1925. The discontinuance of the Society 
meetings unavoidably arose out of events incident to the World War 
and the participation therein of active members of the Society. 

It was not until the Round Table on Psychoanalysis during the 
1925 Annual Meeting of The American Psychiatric Association at 
Richmond that Dr. Hickling and Dr. O’Malley conceived the notion 
of revivifying the Society. Accordingly, a meeting was called for 
this purpose on June 13, 1925, and Dr. Hickling was elected for the 
second time to the Presidency of the Society, to serve until the next 
regular election of officers. On that occasion, Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis 
was elected as the fifth President. The following year, Dr. Mary 
O'Malley, the now retiring President of the Society, was elected the 
sixth President. To her the Society now largely owes its existence. 
It is from the records she kept during her terms as Secretary, and 
her preservation of these during the years of inactivity, that I am 
able to give you this brief history. 

An event of importance in the history of the Society occurred at 
its thirty-sixth meeting, May 29, 1926, when its name was changed 
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after due form to “ The Washington Psychopathological Society.” 
This, I believe, occasioned some regret to a few of the older members 
of the group. However, the principal argument in favor of this 
change existed in the fact that, since a majority of the members were 
not directly engaged in the practice of psychoanalysis, the new name 
was more nearly representative of the group. Further, it was thought 
to offer a wider forum for the development of material relating to 
the field of analytic therapy. The organization of a society, analogous 
in name—‘“ The Washington Psycho-analytic Association,” limited 
somewhat more strictly as to its membership—was another factor 
bearing upon the change. 

The titles of former essays presented before the Society have 
been of interest to me. This list of titles, which I here append, will 
be familiar to some of the members of the Society. In particular, I 
wish to call your attention to a paper on “ Symbolism” (7) read by 
Dr. White at the March, 1915, meeting. At the following meeting in 
April, 1915, Dr. Kempf read a paper on “ The Sexual Instincts 
Manifested in the Monkey and Its Relation to Similar Instincts in 
Man.” This is well worth reading and may be found under the title 
of “Social and Sexual Behavior of Some Infrahuman Pri- 
mates” (8). Another paper read by Dr. Kempf, at the October, 
1917, meeting of the Society, is of signal importance. I have fre- 
quently recommended it to patients to read. It is entitled “The 
Psychology of the Yellow Jacket” (20). “A Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Character and Genius of Charlotte Bronte” (14) by Dr. 
Lucile Dooley, read before the November, 1916, meeting of the 
Society, merits especial attention. I wish also to call attention to a 
paper by Dr. Jelliffe on “ The Role of Animals in the Unconscious, 
with Some Remarks on Theomorphic Symbolism as Seen in 
Ovid ” (19), read before the May, 1917, meeting. “ The Hound of 
Heaven ” (23), presented by Dr. Moore before the Society in Jan- 
uary, 1918, deserves a careful reading. I would like to make mention 
of all of the essays presented before the reorganization of the Society. 
Its program has been exceptionally good at all times and I should 
like to feel that each member of the Society would exert himself to 
maintain the high standard that it has enjoyed in the past. The 
Secretary is at present engaged in the arrangement of such a program 
for the future. With this in mind, the Secretary will present a 
schedule at the next meeting which I earnestly urge the Society to 
adopt. These papers can contribute greatly to the new developments. 

In passing on to consideration of current problems stimulated by 
the work of Professor Freud, I do not wish what follows to be con- 
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sidered as in any way a criticism of this great pioneer. With him, 
I do not know how far I believe in my views. But, as he writes, 
“One may surely give oneself up to a line of thought, and follow it 
up as far as it leads, simply out of scientific curiosity, or if you 
prefer—as advocatus diaboli—without, however, making a pact with 
the devil about it.” (‘‘ Beyond the Pleasure Principle.”’) 

Professor Freud states in his “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle ”’ 
that “In the psychoanalytic theory of the mind we take for granted 
that the course of mental processes is automatically regulated by the 
pleasure-principle—that is to say, we believe that any given process 
originates in an unpleasant state of tension and thereupon determines 
for itself such a path that its ultimate issue coincides with a relaxation 
of this tension, 4.e., with avoidance of ‘ pain’ or with production of 
pleasure.” In following further Freud’s statement of the condition 
of things we may say that were it not for false conditions originating 
in events of the external milieu, these states of tension resulting from 
libido formations would resolve into states of relaxation through 
action appropriate to the evolutionary phase. Regretably, such oppo- 
sition to the pleasure tendency usually exists in the foreign conditions 
of reality that it is well nigh impossible for the energic forces to find 
other than vicarious methods of satisfaction. This condition may be 
brought about by faulty organization of the personality—the result, 
for example, of fixations taking the form of superego censorship. 
Admittedly, some conscious repression serves very useful function in 
the avoidance of pain incident to ill-advised action. But the concept 
of pain, as I here understand it, while perhaps appearing on the sur- 
face as a bipolar opposite of pleasure, is not an event to be shunned 
but understood in the totality of which it 1s a phase. Were there no 
changes in visibility, the concepts of darkness and light could scarcely 
have arisen. In the latter instance, dualism, or bipolarity if you 
prefer, would seem to be merged in the unifying and dynamic chang- 
ing condition. So that, whatever we consider, be it light or darkness, 
pleasure or pain, life or death, it behooves us to secure some appre- 
ciation of the dynamic coordinates whose ultimates may be seen in a 
cosmic unity. 

It has seemed to me that the dualistic interpretation brought for- 
ward by Freud to explain the death impulses—*“ death instincts ”’— 
in contradistinction to life, or sexual instincts, is the most difficult 
and unsatisfactory element in his theory. He has made “the 
antithesis between life and death instincts our line of departure ” 
(p. 38, “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle”). Perhaps this departure 
is exigent to the situation. Nevertheless, we inquire if one may not 
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derive a more harmonious monistic conception from the facts at hand? 

It has been observed that biological immortality is invested in the 
germplasm and that the life, or sexual impulses—“ instincts ’— 
function for the preservation of that immortality. On the other hand, 
the individual is not alone immortal. That this should constitute an 
argument in favor of dualism is not entirely convincing since neither 
can it be said that an one individual is the sole custodian of the 
immortal germplasm. This function is the heritage of all life; and 
from the standpoint of the group—an unified whole—dualistic view- 
points are unnecessary. Pluralism is much safer as an heuristic 
viewpoint. 

To return to the matter of instincts, a term which has lost sig- 
nificance through controversy, we have the definition of Professor 
Freud set forth in his “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle” (p. 44) that 
“‘an instinct would be a tendency innate in living organic matter 
impelling it towards the reinstatement of an earlier condition, one 
which it had to abandon under the influence of external disturbing 
forces—a kind of organic elasticity or, to put it another way, the 
manifestation of inertia in organic life.” As I see it, this impulse to 
return to an earlier condition—by this we presume the intrauterine 
analogy, the cosmic participation of Sullivan or the Nirvana-principle 
of Barbara Low, is a manifestation of the life impulse. Perhaps in 
the sense that it is a form of retreat to the infinite source of energy— 
the id—in order to gain strength to overcome the artefacts of reality, 
if ofttimes only through phantasy. 

It is true that regressive retreats all too often defeat actual 
recreation and in this sense function as a death factor. Nevertheless, 
the ego, which is the organized part of the id and essentially pleasure 
seeking, continues to gain satisfaction through the infantile sexual 
organization. This struggle to relieve tension—to keep at a constant 
level—became, in the “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle,” Freud’s 
“strongest motive for believing in the existence of death instincts.” 
I feel that Freud has perhaps underestimated the ultimate extent of 
pleasure. We inquire if it is possible to go beyond the pleasure 
element, except through perceptual distortions? It has seemed to 
me that action tending to relieve a state of tension, e.g., genital, is 
merely a step toward the approximation of a complete pleasure- 
comfort-condition, as inactivity. This is in keeping with Professor 
Freud’s definition of instinct and is the reinstatement of the earliest 
possible condition—that of Nirvana or cosmic participation. The 
more exquisite the pleasure in the orgasm is, the greater is the ensuing 
comfort and pleasurable relaxation. This condition may very well 
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hold likeness to death. (“ The Ego and the Id,” p. 67.) I find no 
fault with the analogy. And since, contrary to Freud, I am not 
striving for a dualistic interpretation, I find in this analogy support 
for the monistic doctrine. Certainly so, if the post-orgasmic state 
may be accepted as a pleasure-comfort-condition of primary impor- 
tance. As we are aware, death may have the value of peace and 
comfort, the analogy of intrauterine or cosmic participation. Con- 
scious or symbolic death wishes, even death fears, have identity in 
the pleasure motive. The maximum state of pleasure continues as 
long as relaxation exists. The end of this phase is the beginning of 
erotic tensions which reach acme in the genital discharge. It would 
seem that the pure undulations of tension and relaxation could only 
be envisaged as rhythmic variations and harmonies of Eros. 

That death does occur or is accidental in moments of relaxation 
to the point of complete inactivity does not argue in favor of an 
instinct to die. Death is an eventuality but we do not believe it to be 
instinctive. There are death-wishes. They may exist as a reformu- 
lation of the pleasure-comfort-wish, or when death looms as the only 
surcease. 

In “ The Ego and the Id” Freud finds that the distinction between 
his two classes of instincts is poorly delimited. Ambivalence—appar- 
ently contrary factors, such as love and hate—brings up important 
viewpoints. It seems that in his consideration of “ displaceable 
energy ” Freud has recognized a factor that might very well lead him 
to abandon the dualistic concept. He has concluded that “the death 
instincts are by their nature mute and that the clamor of life proceeds 
for the most part from Eros.” The ego and the id are perceived as 
striving for unity. This brings us back to the superego as a factor 
tending toward disunity. 

Is it not possible to arrive at some viewpoint about the meaning of 
superego prohibitions other than exists in the concept of destruction 
without becoming involved in an ethical moral disquisition? Pro- 
hibitions, generally, are seen to enhance values. What apparently 
occurs here is a matter of barrier formation until the erotic energy 
of the id accumulates sufficient strength to overcome the resistance. 
Censorship would appear to have an analogy in the psyche to other 
pain-tension states, as, for example, the genital, culminating in an 
acme of pleasurable excitation and followed by a phase of pleasurable 
relaxation. Death wishes, sensations of pain and apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles provide an evaluation of the wish for life. And 
when these obstacles are reduced to their ultimate analogy, they may 
be seen as radiations of the primary experience of pain which ushered 
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in appreciation of the prior blissful identification with the Cosmos 
and the urge for further participation in that Nirvana. Is it not in 
very truth that here we see in this concept the need for punishment 
arising out of the genital significance attaching to the method of 
return? 


PROGRAM OF THE WASHINGTON PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL 
(FORMERLY PSYCHOANALYTIC) SOCIETY FROM JULY 6, 
1914, TO DECEMBER 13, 1927, INCLUSIVE. 


1. July 6, 1914: “An Abstract of Adler’s, The Neurotic Constitution,” Dr. 
Bernard Glueck. “The Libido and Its Development,” Dr. William A. 
White. 

2. October 10, 1914: ‘“ The Unconscious,” Dr. William A. White. Discussion 
by Drs. Hickling, Lind and Glueck. Published in THe PsycHOANALYTIC 
Review, III :12. 

3. November 14, 1914: ‘“ The God Man or Jehovah Complex,” Dr. Bernard 
Glueck. Discussion by Drs. Hickling, Williams, Glueck, Lind, Shockley, 
Evarts, Sheehan, Poole, and O’Malley. Published in the N. Y. Med. Jr., 
September 4, 1915. 

4. December 12, 1914: “The Role of the Sexual Complex in Dementia 
Precox,” Dr. James Hassall. Discussion by Drs. Glueck, Williams, E. J. 
Kempf, Clarke Kempf, and Shockley. Published in Toe PsycHoana- 
LYTIC Review, II :260. 

5. January 9, 1915: “A Case of Hysteria,” Dr. E. J. Kempf. Discussion by 
Drs. Williams, Shockley, and Lind. “Abstracts of Current Psycho- 
pathological Literature,” Dr. Bernard Glueck. 

6. February 13, 1915: “Adjustment to Conflicts,’ Dr. E. J. Kempf. Discus- 
sion by Drs. Hickling, Glueck, and Lind. 

7. March 13, 1915: ‘“ Symbolism,” Dr. William A. White. Discussion by 
Drs. Hickling, E. J. Kempf, Clarke Kempf, and Glueck. Published in 
THE PsycHoANALYTIC Review, III :1. 

8. April 10, 1915: ‘“ Social and Sexual Behavior of Some Infrahuman Pri- 
mates,” Dr. E. J. Kempf. Discussion by Drs. White, Jelliffe, and 
Hickling. Published in Toe PsycHoanatytic Review, IV: 127. 

9. May 8, 1915: “A Plea for the More Conservative Use of Psycho-analysis,” 
Dr. D. D. V. Stuart. Discussion by Drs. Kempf, Glueck, Sheehan, 
Tanneyhill, and Shockley. 

10. January 22, 1916: “Dreams,” Dr. William A. White. Discussion by 
Drs. Tanneyhill, Stuart, Hickling, Lind, and Sheehan. 

11. February 12, 1916: “Some Familiar Symptoms in Childhood—Their 
Interpretation and Formulation,” Dr. Charles Macfie Campbell. Dis- 
cussion by Drs. White, Moore, Hickling, Copeland, and Kempf. 

12. April 8, 1916: ‘The Factor of Repression and Its Influence on Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Trigant Burrow. Discussion by Drs. Lind, Kempf, Hickling, 
and Shockley. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


25. 


26. 
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May 13, 1916: ‘ Phylogenetic Elements in the Psychosis of the Negro,” 
Dr. John E. Lind. Discussion by Drs. Clarke Kempf, Evarts, Wilson, 
and E. J. Kempf. Published in THE PsycHoanatytic Review, IV :303. 

November 11, 1916: “A Psychoanalytic Study of the Character and Genius 
of Charlotte Bronte,” Dr. Lucile Dooley. Discussion by Drs. E. J. 
Kempf, Moore, Chapman, Lind, and Murphy. Published in the Am. Jr. 
of Psychol., XX XI:221, July, 1920. 

December 8, 1916: “ Report of a Case,” Dr. G. Lane Tanneyhill. Discus- 
sion by Drs. White, Kempf, Dooley, and Lind. “ Report of a Case of 
Hysteria,’ Dr. T. V. Moore. Discussion by Drs. White, Kempf, and 
Hickling. 

January 12, 1917: ‘“ Report of Two Cases,” by Dr. D. Percy Hickling. 
Discussion by Drs. Tanneyhill, Stuart, Moore, Kempf, and Lind. 

February 9, 1917: ‘“‘ Hypnotic Analogies,’ Dr. Thomas V. Moore. Dis- 
cussion by Drs. Hickling and Kempf. Published in Psychol. Monog., 
1919, XXVI (No. 121) : 387-401. 

March 10, 1917: ‘‘ The Psychoanalytic Study of Affective Regression with 
a Dual Personality,” Dr. E. J. Kempf. Discussion by Drs. White and 
Chapman. 

May 5, 1917: “The Role of Animals in the Unconscious, with Some 
Remarks on Theo-Morphic Symbolism as Seen in Ovid,” Dr. Smith Ely 
Jelliffe. Discussion by Drs. White, Kempf, Tanneyhill, and Moore. 
Published in THE PsycHOANALYTIc Review, IV :253. 


. October 13, 1917: ‘“ The Psychology of the Yellow Jacket,” Dr. E. J. 


Kempf. Discussion by Drs. Dooley, Hickling, Chapman, Hassall, and 
Searle. Published in THE PsycHoaNALytic Review, IV :253. 

November 10, 1917: “The Serpent as a Symbol,” Dr. James Hassall. 
Discussion by Drs. Karpeles, E. J. Kempf, Tanneyhill, Evarts, Moore, 
O’Malley, Colburn, and Eaton. Published in Tae PsycHOoANALYTIC 
Review, VI :296. 


. December 8, 1917: “A Case of Manic Depressive Psychosis Showing 


Severe Regressive Stages,’ Dr. Lucile Dooley. Discussion by Drs. 
White, E. J. Kempf, Hassall, and Bloodsell. Published in THe PsycuHo- 
ANALYTIC Review, V:1. 


. January 12, 1918: “ The Hound of Heaven,” Dr. Thomas V. Moore. Dis- 


cussion by Drs. White, E. J. Kempf, Sutton, Silk, and Chapman. Pub- 
lished in THE PsycHoanatytic Review, V :345. 


. February 9, 1918: ‘Three Thinkers; Freud, Jung and Adler,” Dr. G. 


Lane Tanneyhill. Discussion by Drs. White, Kempf, and Chapman. 

March 9, 1918: “A Lace Creation Revealing an Incest Phantasy,” Dr. 
A. B. Evarts. Discussion by Drs. Kempf, Silk, Coon, Petit, Duval, and 
Chapman. Published in THe PsycHoaANaLytTic Review, V :364. 

April 13, 1918: “A Case of Anxious Depression,” Dr. Ross McC. Chap- 
man. Discussion by Drs. White, Kempf, Tanneyhill, Duval, O’Malley, 
Silk, and Searle. 

June 13, 1925: Reorganization of The Washington Psychoanalytic Society. 


. July 11, 1925: ‘ Erogenous Maturation,” Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan. Dis- 


cussed by Dr. White, the Count Korzybski, and briefly by others. Pub- 
lished in THe Psycaoanacytic Review, XIII:1. 
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28. 


30. 


31. 


45. 


46. 


October 10, 1925: ‘The Psychoanalytic Approach to Children Under 
Twelve,” Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis. Discussion by Drs. Hickling, Dooley, 
Silk, Hadley, Murphy, and Cassity. Published in THE PsycHOANALYTIC 
Review, XIII :424. 


. November 14, 1925: “The Group Method of Analysis,’ Dr. Trigant 


Burrow. Discussion by Drs. Hickling, Lewis, Reede, Sullivan, Tanney- 
hill, and O’Malley. Published in THe PsycHoANALytTic Review, XIV: 
268. 

December 12, 1925: ‘“ Comments on Pedophilia,’ Dr. Ernest E. Hadley. 
Discussion by Drs. Sullivan, Reede, Dooley, and Cassity. Published in 
The N. Y. Med. Jr., CX XIV :157. 

January 16, 1926: ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Phantasy,” Dr. Winifred Rich- 
mond. Discussion by Drs. White, Reede, Lewis, Sullivan, Hickling, and 
the Count Korzybski. 


. February 13, 1926: ‘‘ The Social Image as Defined by Jung,’ Dr. Edward 


Hiram Reede. Discussion by Drs. White and Sullivan. 


. March 10, 1926: ‘“ The Scientific Method and Psychopathology,” Alfred, 


Count Korzybski. Discussion by Drs. White and Hickling. 


. April 10, 1926: ‘“ Religious Feeling in the Psychoses,’ Dr. Samuel A. Silk. 


Discussion by Drs. White, Sullivan, and Lewis. 


. May 29, 1926: ‘“ Pathways,” Dr. Gregory Stragnell. Discussion by Drs. 


White, Sullivan, Lewis, and Cassity. 


. October 2, 1926: ‘“ Psychological Considerations of Pedophilia,” Dr. John 


Holland Cassity. Discussion by Drs. Hadley, Sullivan, Chapman, Lewis, 
and Johnson. Published in THE PsycHoANALyTIC REviEw, XIV :189. 


. November 27, 1926: “Anxiety,” Dr. Edward J. Kempf. Discussion by the 


Count Korzybski, Drs. Reede, Sullivan, and Chapman. 


. December 4, 1926: ‘Alcoholism and Paranoia,’ Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis. 


Discussion by Drs. White, Sullivan, Hickling, Korzybski, and Cassity. 


. January 8, 1927: “Some Problems of the Outpatient Department,” Dr. 


Loren B. T. Johnson. Discussion by Drs. Hickling, Sullivan, Hadley, 
and O’ Malley. 


. February 5, 1927: ‘“ Psychological Types,’ Dr. Beatrice Hinkle. Discus- 


sion by Drs. White and Sullivan. 


. February 26, 1927: “A Psychoanalytic Study of Fanaticism,”’ Dr. Joseph 


Jastrow. Discussion by Drs. White, Sullivan, Lewis, Reede, and Cassity. 


. March 5, 1927: “The Origin of the Incest Taboo,” by Dr. Ernest E. 


Hadley. Discussion by Drs. White and Sullivan. Published in THE 
PsycCHOANALYTIC REvIEW, XIV :298. 


. April 11, 1927: “ The Genital Theory,” by Dr. Ferenczi of Budapest. Dis- 


cussion by Drs. White, Lewis, Sullivan, and Graven. 


. October 11, 1927: ‘“ Paranoid States Occurring in Late Middle Life,” Dr. 


Clara M. Thompson. Discussion by Drs. Dooley, Sullivan, and Hadley. 

November 8, 1927: “ The Present Status of Psychiatry,” Dr. Nolan D. C. 
Lewis. Discussion by Drs. Sullivan, Hadley, Noyes, Conrad, and 
Karpman. 

December 13, 1927: ‘‘ Mental and Nervous Reaction to Veronal with 
Report of a Case of Chronic Veronal Poisoning,” Dr. Anna Dannemann. 
Discussion by Drs. Noyes, Twombly, Hubbard, Sullivan, Hadley, Conrad, 
and O’Malley. 


THE PULLMAN PORTER LOOKS AT LIFE 


By Epwarp M. Swirt, M.D., AaNnp CHartes S. Boyp, M.D.! 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As one surveys the progress of medicine and more particularly 
the coincident development of various specialties, one is impressed 
with the narrowness and more or less complete separation of one 
specialty from another as if each were dealing with only a portion 
and not the whole of human machinery. The separation is particu- 
larly striking in the instance of physical disease versus mental and 
psychic disease, and the appreciation that psychic factors play a 
definite role in the etiology of disease, is penetrating through the 
medical profession very slowly, and with a great deal of very obvious 
resistance. Yet after analyzing all of the juices that can readily be 
extracted from the patient, and after having X-rayed everything that 
can be made to cast a shadow, one cannot help but recognize that 
possibly back of it all there may be something the matter with the 
man himself. The human mind and human personality play as large 
a part as do the more physical of the biologic processes. 

With respect to his position towards his patient and society, the 
psychopathologist appears often to occupy an exceptional position. 
Through his observations on the wards of the hospital and from his 
intimate talks with individual patients, he often has the unique oppor- 
tunity of studying the workings of the human heart and mind, and 
the breadth and depth of the emotional life in its rich and infinite 
ramifications. But it would also appear that through the very fact of 
the nearness of the perspective he often loses sight of the human 
panorama as a whole and particularly fails to see the workings of the 
human mind as it comes in daily life in contact with other groups of 
people. It would, therefore, seem not inappropriate to take a 
kaleidoscopic view of life and see the forms of behavior that pass 
before one’s vision. 

It was my good fortune to spend the summer months over a 
period of years as a porter on Pullman cars throughout the United 


1 For the sake of simplicity, the singular term “I” is being used throughout, 
instead of the plural “ We.” 
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States of America, Canada, and Mexico. I was thus able, not only 
to earn my college expenses, but to see the country and study all types 
of individuals as well. During this period I have come in contact 
with people from all ranks of life, for I have had as passengers on 
my cars the Rockefellers and the Vanderbilts, the pauper and the 
peasant, the profligate and the celibate, the corpulent dignity of the 
church and the withered outcast of society, the scheming politician 
and the unsuspecting “ hick,” the cheerful and the despondent, the 
whole and the broken—really a very varied lot. It is true that I had 
no knowledge of psychiatry at the time, but to sit down and ponder 
over the actions of different types of individuals and attempt to 
analyze them, even in my own crude way, was fascinating to no small 
degree. Besides, my study of human nature often came in handy, 
for my tip on occasions was augmented by my ability to size up a 
passenger and cater to his peculiarities. When two years ago I had 
finally turned in my keys, I thought that I had left my porter asso- 
ciations behind me, but as our good teacher of psychiatry brought in 
exhibit after exhibit showing the paths the unfortunates travel and 
the amazing amount of deception that goes on below the level of the 
conscious mind, I once more thought of my passengers and the 
peculiar mechanisms behind their reactions. 

One thought was ever in my mind, and that was, “ Why do people 
travel?’ It 1s a common observation to even the most disinterested 
that there are, at all times, thousands of people going from place to 
place. No one, however, seems to know why we travel. To be 
sure, some travel for what may appear to be purely business reasons, 
but it 1s certain that there are many other motives at work. Fatigue 
or sickness, curiosity and craving for excitement, and even the ele- 
mentary desire of being in motion, are some of the superficial reasons 
given to disguise our true wishes and secrets from ourselves and the 
world. The true feelings associated with traveling are best under- 
stood if we look upon it as a temporary regression in phantasy to our 
earlier life—youth and childhood. It is the striking contrast between 
the solemn and wearisome life of the world about us as compared 
with the wondrous visions and phantasies of our youth that furnishes 
to many of us the affective drive behind traveling. Where our daily 
life only hems us with duties and obligations, traditions and bonds, 
youth still symbolizes to us a life of freedom and adventure, glorious 
deeds and new conquests; and the call of it is as alluring as ever. 
Against the prospect of continuing to live at home with our neigh- 
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bors, there is the lure of seeking a new environment to conquer, meet- 
ing new people before whom we could once more parade our gifts 
and our virtues. Even though we are often not at all unconscious 
of our pathetic failures, we are all nevertheless megalomaniacs at 
heart and earnestly believe in our essential goodness, if not greatness ; 
we are all Messiahs with a message and a mission; and this masquer- 
ading, albeit very foolish, seems to compensate us for the many bitter 
failures that we have had to face in the past. It bolsters up our ego, 
heightens our pride, and satisfies our vanity. And so, the dreamer in 
us, weary of the daily routine, yields eventually to the alluring call 
and makes a trip. His longings, seeking fulfillment, carry him out 
far, not realizing that the world at large is everywhere about the same, 
and wherever he goes he carries his own world with him. And even 
on reaching the end of the vale of life, with its painful realization 
of the practiced self-deception, the aged wanderer in us still lives in 
the buried wishes and beautiful memories of the golden childhood. 
Add to this that in traveling we do not have to depend upon our 
social background, and are thus more or less freed from the inhibi- 
tions and restrictions that our immediate environment places on us, 
and you have another powerful motive for traveling. There is a 
sense of freedom about it all such as we seldom, if ever, experi- 
ence in our daily life. It is striking what a change in personality 
often occurs in people that travel; the miser at home becomes a 
spendthrift on the train and, conversely, the liberal man suddenly 
becomes very thrifty. According to Stekel,? the wandering impulse 
sets in whenever our every day life is no longer satisfactory, and 
unfulfilled wishes, unsatisfied longings, puzzling excitations, repressed 
impulses, strive for expression in some motor form of reaction— 
the affect linked with the impulse requires a motor release. At such 
time our usual conservatism and inertia yield to the wish for a change. 
It might, therefore, prove enlightening to take a closer look at 
a few of these travelers such as one encounters in the Pullman car. 
Every porter soon realizes that above all he must cater to the vanity 
of many of these people. The average American loves to show off 
and is not indifferent to flattery. He gives a substantial tip to the 
porter, who senses this and makes a fuss over him. If he is a regular 
rider he is very pleased when even the porter greets him by name in 
the presence of other travelers. The porters have learned that it 1s 
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often a good policy to compliment the passenger upon his choice of 
a tailor, or to admire the cloth of which his suit is made, while brush- 
ing him off. They have many other ingenious methods of eliciting 
a substantial tip. I know one woman who makes several trips 
between New York and Bar Harbor during the summer. All the 
service she requires is to be greeted, “ Mrs. Baker,” upon her entrance 
into the car. The porters who regularly make this trip know of her 
penchant and always receive a $30 tip at the end of the journey. If, 
however, this woman happens to make the trip in the car of a strange 
porter, who knows nothing of her desire for recognition, she will 
give him only a dollar or two for his services. 


I 


We shall first enter the company’s office at Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York. As we open the door we find ourselves in a large 
anteroom, and are impressed by the subdued air of activity within. 
Crowded against the wall on our right are about ninety negroes, 
watching every move of the portly gentleman occupying the chair 
away on our left. He impresses us as a man of power. He is chew- 
ing viciously at the butt of a Peter Schuylen cigar. Now and again 
he puts his thumbs under his arm pits, carefully throws his head 
backwards, and blows a series of rings into the air, and then, with 
an artistic touch, he takes the tip of his little finger and knocks the 
ashes off into the cuspidor at his feet. Before him stands a conductor, 
a dried up old white man who visibly trembles. 

“ Please, Mr. L., I had traveled the road five nights straight, and 
had just leaned back on the sofa, but I really wasn’t sleeping.” 

“Get the hell out of here and stay home fifteen days and rest 
up without pay. Next time this happens, out you go! The Pullman 
Company needs men who will attend to their jobs all the time.” 

“ But, Mr. L., my baby is sick and my rent is due.” 

“Get along now, I am busy,” said the regal one. 

Now this does seem tyrannical, and we pride ourselves in our 
humility. We feel sure that Mr. L. is an exceptionally cruel man. 
He does not stand alone, however. There are thousands who go 
through life giving to all with whom they come in contact an impres- 
sion of their superiority in this or that particular. When we inquire 
minutely into their history we often find that somewhere back of their 
behavior there resides a consciousness of some particular weakness, 
some realization of a damaging inferiority which would ruin their 
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social standing 1f the world had knowledge of it. This knowledge of 
themselves weighs heavily upon them. Some of us, realizing such 
a situation, try to correct it; some live it down; and some forget it. 
These brood upon it so that it colors all their life to a greater or less 
degree. As they travel along they seek some point of weakness in 
their environment, some level at which their ego can function, and 
growing out of this complex of inferiority we meet them in the 
arrogant Pullman clerk, the cracker conductor, the lady passenger 
with the pug nose and freckles who spends all her earnings on silk 
stockings and costly shoes to display her shapely pedal extremities; 
in the negro porter from Mississippi who flirts with the white prosti- 
tute in Montreal. The mechanism is the same, and we realize a bond 
uniting these with the “learned” professor, weak in all but his 
particular hobby, but who boasts to his sophomore class of the won- 
derful diagnoses he makes every day. They are all linked up with 
the paranoid in the ward at St. Elizabeths. 

Discussing with a friend the action of Mr. L., I learned that he 
had come into the Pullman service as a car cleaner in 1900, that he 
had by dubious means effected his promotion to the conductor’s job 
in 1906, and that by accepting bribes and by paying out favors he 
had at last reached the position where we found him. His rise to 
power was common knowledge to his associates, although the steps 
by which he had risen were known to but a few. The consciousness 
of the past could not be hidden from himself, however, and his method 
of acting to his humble inferiors afforded the only satisfaction to 
the ego within himself. 

Lest the reader should think that this type of reaction is excep- 
tional, it may be stated with assuredness that the same mechanism 1s 
observed in the colored no less than 1n the white. About ten or eleven 
years ago the company’s New York zone established “ straw boss ” 
positions for favored porters, whose records by virtue of long service 
and efficiency along various lines had raised them above the common 
herd. Some of these men had been on the road since the Wagner 
days. They had, so to speak, grown up with the company, for just as 
the crude car of pioneer days, with its oil lamps and uncomfortable 
beds, had given place to the modern palace on wheels, so had these 
crude sons of the southern cabin, through long contact with America’s 
best families, developed in an appreciable number of instances into 
efficient public servants, dignified in deportment, refined in speech, 
and skilled in the art of catering to those who travel. Some of these 
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men were appointed as porters’ instructors; some were elevated to 
minor clerical positions; others were raised to the high office of 
porters’ representatives, it being their office to act as intermediaries in 
disputes between the company, on the one hand, and on the other 
porters who claimed foul deals in the disciplinary methods. 

But the greatest honor came to those who, in cases of emergency, 
acted as service inspectors. Such an one was Mr. Z., stately brown- 
skinned six footer, fully impressed with the imposing dignity of his 
high office. 

It is Easter Sunday, and Porter Sam Brown has just come in 
from Boston on No. 1 Y. He is tired, but high-spirited. His three 
weeks on the road has been one long series of lucky strikes. His ten 
cents a day play on a number in Harlem’s policy gamble brought him 
a “hit”? on Holy Thursday, and his “ banker” met him at the station 
and handed him $54. His three-dollar play on a favorite’s nose was 
an 88 to 1 shot. From his tips he had saved $15, and that, he said, 
was “cold turkey ” and resting in his wallet. His passengers from 
Boston were all up and dressed by 6 o’clock. He had bagged his 
linen, “ put away” his car, and was just complimenting himself on 
his luck dodging the inspector when Mr. Z. walked into his car 
and said: 

“All porters report for duty at Mott Haven to-day.” 

“Gee, Mr. Z., I want to go out to-day. My wife has spent $30 
preparing for christening our baby. I have invited lots of friends 
to my house. Please let me off to-day. I worked last Thanksgiving 
and all through Christmas. Let me off, Mr. Z., please.” 

“Nothing doing. You fellows who do not want to work ought 
to quit. What is the company to do with the traveling public on 
a day like this 1f you fellows fall down on the job?” 

“You know, Mr. Z., there are lots of men who would be glad to 
get the run today. Please let me go home to see my baby christened.” 

“No, sir; nothing doing. Report for duty or I shall turn 
~ you in.” 

Mr. Z.’s position is absolutely “ according to Pullman.” He is a 
trusted employee of the company and attends to its interests. We 
cannot find fault with him on this score; but what of the porter’s 
side? His is due some consideration. This none so well know as 
Mr. Z. and men of his class. They have lived through the experiences 
of Mr. Brown as a porter. Often had Mr. Z., when a porter, come 
in tired but cheered by the anticipation of a pleasant time with his 
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friends, and had hurled vile epithets at the white inspector who had 
compelled him to “double” on his “lay over.” We find fault with 
Mr. Z. because he 1s unable to temper justice with mercy. Why do 
men of Mr. Z.’s class act as they do? 

It is because the consciousness of the position of power in which 
they find themselves at the time of action obscures to a greater or 
less degree the picture of an existence in which they have lived and 
of which contemplation is distasteful. 

This knowledge of origin from a lower stratum is a perpetual 
béte now, and all their energies are devoted to an endeavor to wipe 
the fact from their consciousness. The dictatorial acting on the part 
of Mr. Z. elevates and differentiates him, as it were, from the other 
porters, while at the same time it brings nearer the identification with 
the white superior. Of Mr. Z. it must further be related that he 
has never had a wife, nor has he had a baby to christen. To all 
appearances he has had no use for women and has not made an adjust- 
ment. The plea of Sam Brown to be allowed to go home to the 
baptismal ceremonies of his first born may have brought home to 
Mr. Z. the fact of his sexual incompetence, a fact he would have 
blotted from his memory, and when with lightning-like rapidity he 
realized that this unpleasant memory was awakened by this mere 
porter, now in that inferior position from which he had graduated 
on a record of merit, his antipathic emotions were thrown into 
operation and he resolved to punish Porter Brown. 


II 

The Pullman conductor on my first trip to Syracuse was a man 
of about fifty-eight years of age, stockily built, and somewhat gray 
around the ears. He maintained an air of cultured condescension and 
spoke to the porters almost in a whisper. When he sat down to make 
out his reports he very carefully brushed off the sheet of paper with 
his little finger, erased any spot of dirt, and cautiously blew away 
the refuse. When eating his lunch he held his sandwich between his 
thumb and index finger and kept the little finger stuck out laterally, 
well out of the way of the ring finger, and bending over protected 
his coat from the crumbs as he took a dainty nibble. 

Many times riding to Syracuse on No. 59 I have met this old 
conductor. As our acquaintance ripened, and he found out that I 
had been to college, he discussed with me the topics of the day. He 
told me that he had graduated from Princeton in ’98. 
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Some time later in Albany I heard two inspectors discuss this 
man. One had met him in the Brotherhood meetings and was mimick- 
ing his dainty actions. The other happened to have been his old 
schoolmate. He said that Mr. B. was the only son of his parents, 
and was born ten years after the marriage. He had been brought up 
as a spoiled child, and had never been allowed to rough it with the 
other kids. He wore curls at seven and at ten he had had a nurse 
take him to school five blocks away. When time came for him to go 
to high school in another city he begged to be allowed to stay at home, 
and often feigned sickness in order to be near his parents. He 
entered Princeton in 93. He never could muster enough independ- 
ence to do his own work, and he repeated his junior year. When he 
graduated in 98 a friend of his father’s took him into the Pullman 
Company in order to give him a start in the railway business. The 
lazy life appealed to him. Although there have been several oppor- 
tunities for advancement he has never once put in an application for 
promotion. With a degree from one of America’s proudest colleges, 
and with all the associations possible at such a school, he has chosen 
to remain in one of the meanest jobs open to a white man in this 
country. He goes his way happily, submits to abuse from men of the 
type we saw at the office, and holds out his hands for tips from men 
who were his classmates. 

One of the saddest examples of a man without a purpose is 
afforded by X, a Pullman porter, a graduate of Fisk University, 
one of the best southern institutions of learning for the negro. I 
met him on one of my runs and we have been friends for years. 
When not drunk he is a most agreeable companion. He is a hard 
worker and draws full checks on most pay days. Yet he is forever 
broke and indebted to all who lend him money. 

His story has his certification: He was the family pet. His 
every wish was gratified. At school he received money from all the 
members of the family. His clothes were of the latest model and of 
excellent quality. On graduation he turned to a business career. 
His salary could not satisfy his wants, for he associated with lawyers, 
bankers, and doctors of his race. The indulgent family yet helped 
him. Drinking and gambling led to dishonesty, and he left home in 
disgrace, escaping from the clutches of the law by the adroitness of 
an attorney whose fees wrecked the family exchequer. 

His experiences have taught him nothing, and today he lives a 
life without a purpose, drifting along as aimlessly as a ship without 
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a rudder. He forever compliments us on what he says we have done 
against odds, makes numerous promises of reformation, but lacks the 
moral fiber to strike out anew. 

Mentally this man is a helpless babe, believing that the world 
exists to satisfy his wants without any exertion on his part. 

Do these men stand alone? They are but two of a group who 
rode up and down the country with me. There are now scores of 
porters working for “Uncle George” who have received degrees 
from many of the schools of this country, from Howard and Harvard, 
from Meharry and Columbia. There are hundreds of men who 
“ride the rails,’ who hobo across the continent, and who avoid any 
sign of a struggle for existence. There are hundreds, also, who 
travel from Montreal to ’Frisco, earning a living as card sharps and 
as confidence men. There 1s the select crowd of lounge lizards, some- 
times boasting the title of count or duke, and who bestow on some 
family cursed with an inferiority complex a title in exchange for a 
million. To me they all belong to the same group as the spineless 
conductor from Princeton and the porter from Fisk. From their 
earliest existence they have had their wants supplied. A too generous 
environment paved their way as they passed through the “seven 
stages,” and they have never learned the blessedness of fighting to 
survive. They are yet living the psychic life of infancy. 

I have carried the families of America’s multi-millionaires, and 
as I now think of how their children live their pampered lives of use- 
lessness I wonder how many of them will grow up to take the place 
of the conductor when he passes from No. 59 to receive the reward 
of him who hid his master’s talent. 


III 

For several seasons I was assigned to the famous “ Twentieth 
Century Limited,” the crack train of the New York Central Railroad 
between New York and Chicago, and the most famous train as well 
as the fastest in the world. It was on this train that I used to 
encounter and study a famous captain of industry who exemplified 
the grandiose. It was his custom to have his valet and personal 
physician accompany him on all his trips. Before leaving his hotel 
he would always telephone the chief red cap and inform him of his 
intention of leaving that day on the “ Century.” The chief red cap, 
knowing that there was a big tip in store for him, would make the 
necessary preparations. He would pick about six or eight of his 
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tallest and handsomest red caps and await the arrival of the famous 
captain of industry. The famous captain of industry would always 
pick the psychological moment to put in his appearance. He invari- 
ably remained in the foyer of the station until about three minutes 
before the scheduled departure of the Century. Then the Chief Red 
Cap would lead the procession to the train, on his arm reposing the 
overcoat of the famous captain of industry. The six or eight red 
caps, each with one bag or coat or an umbrella, would follow in 
single file, and behind them came the pompous gentleman with his 
valet and personal physician. Of course, when he entered the train 
everyone was wondering who could this man be who was so great 
that even the chief red cap, another exalted being, would deign to 
stoop and carry his coat. When the luggage was properly placed in 
the stateroom the famous man would walk out into the body of the 
car and in full view of the other passengers pull out a large roll of 
bills and give each red cap a new five-dollar note and the chief red 
cap a twenty-dollar note. Just before the train pulled out it was his 
custom to give the messenger boy several self-addressed telegrams 
to be delivered at the various stations where the train stopped en 
route. He would bribe the train stenographer to walk through the 
entire train paging him upon receipt of one of these telegrams. Even 
though I had never heard of psychiatry at that time, these actions 
appeared strange and unnatural to me. On one such trip I asked 
the young doctor just why his employer craved so much limelight, 
and he informed me that as a youth this famous man had known 
nothing but the direst poverty and want. He also told me that the 
man was now impotent and his actions were designed to compensate 
for this condition. 

This desire to show off is as true of the porter as of the passenger. 
Everyone who has spent a night in Pullman quarters can enumerate 
instances of porters who brag of the wonderful things they have done 
on the cars: of the $5 tips they receive by the score, and the com- 
pliments for efficient service received from Senator This, General 
That, and from Judge So and So, who rode with them on the Century. 
Carefully directed questions next day reveal that all their statements 
are untrue, and observation satisfies us that these boasters are hiding 
a consciousness of some unpleasant weakness by their empty rantings. 

There is a porter who travels on one of the New York Central 
night trains who is of this type. He has done some surface reading 
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of English literature and history. He reads the daily papers with 
zeal and keeps abreast of the times. At the Mott Haven yards, 
where the porters wait to be assigned to their cars, he usually has a 
crowd around him. He loves to call such names as Caesar, Byron, 
Napoleon, and Shelley. He will attack in an evening the tariff, the 
Philippine question, prohibition, the relativity theory, the Garvey 
movement, the mechanism of iambic pentameters, and the Pullman 
Porters’ Beneficent Association. As he speaks he gesticulates and 
makes all sorts of contortions, modulating his voice, now to a whisper, 
and then to a piercing shriek. 

On the train he hangs around the smoker, listens to the passengers 
as they review the topics of the day, awaiting a possible “ What do 
you think of that, George?” to get into the discussion, airing his 
views as one who speaks with authority and outenglishing the 
English of Chesterton or Shaw. He tells his listeners that women 
are the cause of all the evils of the world; that he will never marry, 
as he hates them all. Yet it is noted that he associates with women 
of questionable character. 

As one listens to our loquacious friend, the impression is gained 
that he has a deficiency somewhere, possibly in the sexual sphere. 
His implicit behavior suggests that he probably desires to make 
sexual adjustment but cannot, and fears that this fact may get to his 
associates. In fact, he boldly asserts a hatred of the object from 
which an unconquerable inferiority deprives him. His rantings on 
literary topics are probably only an effort made to withdraw attention 
from a sexual deficiency. 

Devices which serve the purpose of compensating the ego for 
some loss, act of self-sacrifice, or failure are commonly revealed by 
both the normal and unadjusted. The popular notion that unsatis- 
fied desires sooner or later perish of starvation is at best but a half 
truth. The desires after we have ceased to attend them become 
transformed. They frequently find satiety in some substitute which 
the unconscious accepts as a symbol of its real object. In the case 
of abnormal people, the individual entirely fails to recognize the 
compensating influences which arise in the unconscious. He even 
continues to accentuate his onesidedness. Thus the protest against 
the feeling of inferiority may determine one to put on a bold front, 
to swagger and assume the role of a very pompous and conceited 
individual. 
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IV 


Mr. J. was a retired bachelor who made regular trips to Maine 
each year during the hunting season. He generally had his bed made 
as soon as we pulled out of the station, remained in his berth, and 
had me call him when all the passengers had retired. Then he would 
come into the smoker and chat with me for hours. I learned from 
him that he was a mathematician and formerly a professor at X. He 
had suffered from the jealousy of the dean of the school, who, fear- 
ing his growing popularity, had started a rumor among the faculty 
that he was an immoral man. Rather than stand the humiliation to 
which he was daily subjected, he had quit, invested his money, changed 
his residence, and spent his time writing a book on analytical geometry. 

In those days I thought Mr. J. an unfortunate victim of the 
jealousy of his enemies. Now, however, I am impressed with the 
marked symptoms of paranoia the professor exhibited, and as I seek 
a possible explanation I remember the appearance of a scar at the 
angle of his mouth that had well defined markings. I am wondering 
now whether or not he was syphilitic. J am inclined to believe that, 
faced with evidences of unconventional behavior, the psyche was 
unable to meet the issue. He no doubt heard accusing voices, the 
voice of conscience, but to him the voice of his enemies, for in an 
endeavor to escape from reality, he had no doubt run back into him- 
self, and had created for himself a personality of innocence. He had 
too often an explanation for the attack on his purity by those who had 
been his friends, so he came back with the excuse that they were 
jealous of his ability as a mathematician. As the accusing voice of 
his inner monitor grew louder and louder, he ran from it, gave up his 
job, and offered to his self-created and purified being the excuse that 
he was seeking to preserve the purity of his soul. I sometimes 
wonder if he has been arrested at the level at which I met him, and 
if his ego has been able to function there, or if, distracted by accusa- 
tions of his soul, he has begun to defend himself, or has already, in 
desperation, assumed the offensive and fallen into the clutches of 
the law. 

I have a friend, an interne in a New York hospital, who reminds 
me much of this passenger. He has reached the stage of grandiose 
ideas. He is the best interne of that institutions, he admits, without 
being asked, and traces to this fact the jealousy of his associates. 

Both these men are on the outside looking in, but the line that 
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Civides them from the criminal paranoiac in the cell is indeed a 
narrow one. 

Along with the paranoid reactions one must note here the work- 
ing of the so-called “inferiority complex.’ There comes to one’s 
mind the individual who usurps the smoking room of the Pullman 
car, the card room of the hotel, and the saloon of the steamship to 
display his wares. His whole talk is of himself and his accomplish- 
ments, much to the disgust of the other passengers. 

I remember in particular one chap who modestly admitted that 
he was the manager of a great steel corporation of Birmingham, Ala. 
I later found out that he was a traveling salesman for an automobile 
concern. 

Then, too, there is the type of inferiority complex that displays 
his greatness to the porter, waiter, or bell-hop in expanding upon his 
superior powers or in the giving of orders. He wants this window 
up and that one down; the service at dinner was not what it should 
have been; this steamer is not as well equipped as the one on which 
he went to Europe, etc. 

But the most striking example of the inferiority complex is the 
southern white gentleman of the lower strata who comes north for the 
first time and who wishes to show his superiority. He is giving 
orders and making complaints from the time he enters the scene 
until he leaves and, after all, all that he does succeed in doing is to 
show his real inferior nature. 


V 


Late in the summer of 1922 the red caps wheeled up to my car 
a crippled lady and lifted her into the stateroom. I received a gen- 
erous “retainer” from the family, and was asked to see to it that 
the lady was well taken care of. Having in mind a few possible 
“refreshers,” I kept hovering around room A in order to offer my 
services as soon as needed. Miss D., a wealthy heiress, was paralyzed. 
Her right knee was fixed and she walked with a crutch. Her nurse 
had a terrible time satisfying her needs, and told me that the doctors 
had gained a fortune from her young mistress. That night, between 
New London and Worcester, we hit a freight train and were 
wrecked. I ran to room A and was surprised to see Miss D. running 
from her room as fast as anyone else. Her nurse was overjoyed, 
and felt sure that the Lord had worked a miracle. I was puzzled, 
and tried to satisfy myself as to the explanation. 

Last year at Freedman’s we had a patient who was similarly 
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paralyzed, and who was cured after a bath in a hot solution of 
methylene blue. 

A few months ago I heard a girl on Ward 6 shriek out that she 
had been suddenly struck blind and that her arm and leg were para- 
lyzed. In ten minutes the attending physician had her seeing and 
moving her limbs. 

These were all hysterical patients. The sexual difficulties common 
to them all are met by jumping back into the mental life of their 
childhood. Now this is an important fact which, if thoroughly appre- 
ciated, would save clinicians hours of study, many an operation with 
years of suffering from their after effects, and thousands of dollars 
to needy patients. 

My experiences have taught me that fear of one thing will make 
a person forget fear of another. We were going from Washington 
to Chicago. On arrival in Harrisburg the train splits up, some of 
the cars are put on the Buffalo train and the cars for Chicago are 
attached to the Philadelphia division. 

The train pulls up on one side of the platform, and when it makes 
up again it is on the other side of the same platform. One side is 
track 5 and the other side is track 6. As we pull into the station 
the conductor announces that the train will leave on track 6. 

Two of my passengers were young girls about eighteen years old. 
They got off the car when the train pulled in and were going to wait 
on the platform until the train made up again. 

In due time all was ready, and the conductor called ‘All aboard.” 
Slowly the train pulled away. As my car passed the two girls they 
saw me on the step and realized that they were being left. 

Immediately all thoughts of safety and fear of danger left their 
minds, so great was the fear of being left. Without a moment’s 
hesitation they made a running leap and boarded the train. 

After they were inside, the realization of the dangerous feat they 
had undertaken dawned upon them so forcibly that one became 
hysterical with alternate spells of laughter and crying, while the other, 
who was more stable, blanched as white as a sheet. 


VI 


Having studied the various phobias, I racked my brain for an 
example of one I had seen. No amount of concentration would 
bring one. I was about to give up when a beautiful illustration and 
actual happening came to my mind. As you know, the upper berths 
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of a Pullman car have no windows. This very fact suggests close- 
ness and suffocation (although an upper berth is the best ventilated 
of all), and naturally some people with fear of close places (claustro- 
phobia) cannot sleep in an upper berth. 

I well remember one night, going from Boston to Albany, a well 
dressed and intelligent looking elderly gentleman boarded the train. 
All of the lower berths were sold, therefore he had to purchase an 
upper. Presumably the gentleman had never slept in an upper before, 
as he did not know the first thing about one. However, he made 
ready to retire and I went to the smoking room. 

I had been there less than fifteen minutes when the bell rang and 
I found it to be the gentleman of the upper ringing. 

He asked to get down and went into the smoking room. [I fol- 
lowed him in and found him quite red in the face and very dyspneic. 

Being of a sympathetic trend, and always looking for the pro- 
verbial tip, I asked if I could be of assistance. 

The gentleman asked me if he might sit in the smoker the rest 
of the night as he couldn’t stand the upper. He said he seemed to 
suffocate from lack of air and closeness. He said that his very soul 
seemed cramped. This to me was a good case of claustrophobia. It 
was only the mental attitude of the man and not actual conditions. 

Paul Jones, a porter on the New Haven, was leaving New York 
broke. The boys up Morris Avenue had “ trimmed” him in a little 
blackjack game. If someone would just slip him six bits he could 
eat on the diner leaving Poughkeepsie. 

Just then a lady walked up to his car. She was followed by a red 
cap, carrying in one hand a suitcase and in the other one of those 
carefully disguised boxes in which prohibited pets are carried. Jones’ 
trained eye spied the little kennel. 

“ No dogs on this limited, lady,” he said. 

“Here’s a crisp $5 bill, porter. See nothing, say less, but of 
what you have knowledge of, forget it. 

“No, madam. Rules is rules. That dog rides in the baggage 
car.” He sought the Pullman conductor, who sent the pup to the 
baggage car. 

Jones was hungry, broke, but happy. Jones, all his life, feared 
dogs at close range. As he went to and from school as a boy he had 
to pass by a cottage where there were vicious terriers that ran at his 
heels, and on one occasion tore his pants. He spent hours during 
the second period planning a way to escape the attack of the dogs, 
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and dashed home breathless in the evening, thanking his lucky stars 
for the escape from those canine devils. 

This phobia has never left him. He passes to the other side of 
the street if a dog is ahead of him on the sidewalk; and here we find 
him, a grown man, deaf to any pleading, turning down a $5 tip when 
broke and hungry because he is afraid to ride with a dog on his 
car—essentially an infantile reaction. 

Another group of persons who interested me were the hypochon- 
driacs. These were the so-called dyspeptics, heart attack individuals, 
swooners, etc. 

The dyspeptics come with a diet specially prepared by their physi- 
cian and the laws of the Medes and Persians couldn’t alter it. They 
would take delight in forever complaining of their stomachs and what 
they could and could not eat. This was when there was no one else 
at the table. But let the chef put on an extraordinarily good menu, 
or let them imbibe too freely of the alcoholic beverages, and their 
stomachs would be forgotten. 

I recall vividly one instance of a heart attack individual. He 
would wait until the dining room was crowded and then have one of 
his famous attacks. One evening, while dinner was going on, a 
waiter got into a heated argument with one of the guests, and before 
anyone knew had struck the guest with a water bottle. Instantly 
there was a panic. Women were screaming and running and men’s 
fists were flying. The weak hearted individual made a flying leap 
and was out of the dining room, much to my surprise, as I was 
getting ice water and a napkin ready to revive him. 


Vil 


A characteristic so often seen on the Pullman car is exhibitionism. 
The very construction of the car tends to make for a sort of intimacy 
between its occupants, but over and above this one cannot help but 
notice in many travelers the tendency toward self-display that often 
assumes distinct pathological forms. 

In nature self-display seems to be essentially sexual: the plumage 
of the bird attracts the mate; the display of manly strength impresses 
the female. In humans, self-display is observed even in the earliest 
days of childhood, as a desire for primitive liberty and running about 
naked; but it also has a sexual component, as when it is directed 
to be seen by the persons of the opposite sex. As a normal reaction 
it blossoms out into full flower at about the age of puberty with the 
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boy displaying his prowess and the girl her loveliness. Throughout 
life exhibitionism serves a means for a normal psychological and 
social expression, and it is the function of morality to keep it within 
certain restricted channels. Now and then, however, these forces 
fail to keep the infantile tendencies in check, and instead of exhibi- 
tion serving the purpose of partial sex pleasure and a means to an end 
it becomes an end pleasure and a perversion.* Pathological exhibi- 
tionism, therefore, is a neurosis, which on the one hand is expressive 
of a regression to earlier infantile levels, the patient reliving in phan- 
tasy earlier childhood scenes, and on the other hand, being a substi- 
tutive symbolic act, it is a barrier erected by the patient from 
committing a more serious sex crime.* 

During the summer months the transportation of tourists consti- 
tutes the bulk of our trade. Hundreds of children are taken to and 
from the camps in the mountains. Travel to Maine is exclusive, and 
those who ride the “ Bar Harbor Express ” and the “ State of Maine ” 
are members of America’s “ Four Hundred.” Large numbers of 
those who make the trip are in the period of adolescence, and we 
often take trainloads of girls up to Waterville and Bangor. On one 
occasion, in answer to a call to raise a window, I entered the berth 
and found a seventeen-year-old girl in an almost nude condition. As 
I withdrew hurriedly, she burst out into rippling roars of laughter. 
At another time the porter in the car next to me informed me that 
as he replied to the bell in the ladies’ room a girl in there threw her 
arms around him and kissed him. 

One also observes on the Pullman such instances as undressing 
in a passageway rather than in the berth; walking to the bath room 
half dressed or in pajamas with the genitals partly or completely 
exposed, etc. The perverted exhibitionist may have no normal sexual 
desires, but merely wishes to expose himself. In women it is exem- 
plified in the dressy type, who seem to be oozing sexuality from every 
pore, by every article of dress, and in every perfume. It is a strange 
anomaly that such women, who appear to be so highly sexed, are 
frequently devoid of any localized sexual feeling whatever. Indeed, 
outwardly attractive as they may be in appearance, they make very 
disappointing partners in marriage because of their sexual frigidity, 
and their marriages are frequently failures ending in the divorce 


*Freud, S.: Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, pp. 20 et seq. 
*“Karpman, Ben: The Psychopathology of Exhibitionism, The Psycho- 
analytic Review, Vol. 13, No. 1, Jan. 1926. 
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courts. I have in mind the case of such a woman who came aboard 
the train immediately after the wedding ceremony. That night, when 
the groom attempted to enter her berth, she became very hysterical 
and cried aloud, “ Brute, you beast, leave me alone,” with such 
vehemence that everyone on the train was awakened. The reason 
for the lack of localized sexuality is that their sexuality has been 
arrested in an early diffuse phase, and because their phantasy dwells 
on other fixed sexual ideals their love life has never developed into 
adult localized sexuality. They have particular specific love requisites 
that ordinarily cannot be satisfied.® 

In relation to this, a word should perhaps be said about curiosity. 
Likely, it is not primarily sexual like self-display, but is directed 
toward examining every strange and possible dangerous object with 
a view to self-preservation. In early life, however, it frequently 
gets attached to sexual objects, and takes the form of observationism 
or the tendency to sexual curiosity, which, if it is repressed, may 
persist as a definite perversion, so monopolizing the sex instinct that 
all desire for the normal expression of this instinct may be obliterated. 
There are other manifestations of morbid sex curiosity. Prudery is 
ill disguised sex curiosity, and the prude, like the sexual pervert, is 
frequently lacking in normal sexual desires. We are fascinated by 
what is hidden. The nordic, who so often labors under a superiority 
complex and who boasts of his high regard for his women, 1s so often 
caught by the porter peeping into the berth of some woman or couple. 
A milder manifestation of this curiosity is exemplified in the foolish 
action of women when some well known moving picture hero is 


aboard the train. These women will stop at nothing in order to get a 


glimpse of their favorite. Some will invent all sorts of ruses in 
crder to get an autograph. 

One also often observes inadvertently many other perversions on 
the part of passengers. A porter was sitting in the smoker shining 
shoes when a nervous young fellow of sixteen entered, sat down by 
him and after a few silly jokes about girls in love, offered him five 
dollars to submit to onanism. Similar and even more extreme per- 
versial reactions are observed among women, often much to the 
embarrassment of the porter. Here alcohol plays its full part in 
arousing homosexual tendencies. Instances of pluralism are not 
infrequent, and the porter is often an unwilling witness to such 
nauseating practices. 


5 Stekel, W.: Frigidity in Woman; Chapter on the Individual Love 
Requisites. Boni and Liveright, New York, 1926. 
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VIl 


Prostitution is much in evidence on some trains, especially the 
overnight runs as from New York to Boston. Some of these prosti- 
tutes make the trip as often as do the train crew. It is not unusual 
to observe some supposedly upright citizen bid his wife goodbye in 
the station only to be completely captivated upon departure of the 
train by the wiles of these attractive women of the world. 

Likewise do we frequently observe other instances of misdirected 
sex life. I recall a youth who came to ask the porter about a dis- 
charge he had been having for two weeks and difficulty in and burn- 
ing on urination. He admitted exposure three weeks previously. 

Many of the children going north carry school books for work in 
summer classes, and one hears them speak of difficulties they have 
experienced in their studies. One girl said that she found her mem- 
ory very poor. Although she studied hard, she could remember 
nothing. She was tall, thin, and very nervous, and one night she 
screamed out in her sleep as she dreamed that she had fallen from a 
mountain she had been climbing and the stick she held in her hand 
had slipped from her grasp. 

In those days these evidences of improper sex life left me puzzled 
as I pondered on them. The most I could say was: “ The children 
of the present generation are a rotten bunch.” As I knew not the 
cause, so I had no idea of the potentialities resident in these malad- 
justments. The conclusions growing out of a study of the relation- 
ships of sex to human experience and disease has been one of the 
most difficult for me to accept, and while I do not know much of the 
workings of the libido, I am daily learning to appreciate the truth 
that around the matter of sex the universe may well be conceived to 
be turning, as a wheel around its hub, and greed and envy, love and 
hate, health and disease, are but as spokes in the giant wheel. 

The breaches against social conventions related of the youthful 
holiday travelers are traceable to errors of sex, maladjustments that 
are threatening to wreck their lives. The onanist is reliving the 
mental life of infancy. For some reason he has learned to abhor 
the normal sex life in which association with females is a necessity. 
Unless a gracious current diverts the course of his ship he will go 
through life literally shooting marbles. 

The disturbance of the genito-urinary system of our young mil- 
lionaire friend may be symptoms of gonorrhea. He is distracted as 
he thinks of facing his parents in New York. We had a young man 
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in our school in a similar position. He fell under the difficulty and 
developed into a typical case of dementia precox of the catatonic type. 
The mental heritage had been weak, and the indulgence in auto- 
erotic practices so further weakened him that when he was faced 
by the consequences of his unconventional behavior he was overcome, 
and flew back from reality, sought refuge in that period of his 
development in which he was not responsible for his actions, and 
behaved as a newborn babe. 

The screaming adolescent betrays in her dreams the fact that she 
is guilty of some form of abnormal craving. During sleep hidden 
acts of her life seek expression and disturb her as she rests in bed. 

These children suffer in ignorance. Their parents do not prop- 
erly prepare them to meet the difficulties of adolescence. Knowledge 
that they should gain in the home is handed to them distorted by 
those who have blundered along through life, and as one goes through 
the streets or on the Pullman car one meets victims of abnormal 
sex life. 

IX 


I-very porter on the limiteds is accustomed to having towels stolen 
from his dressing rooms and pens and pencils removed from the writ- 
ing desk in the observation cars. I have observed that women steal 
these articles more often than men. They steal for the sake of steal- 
ing, not because they are in need of the articles stolen. Stekel main- 
tains that all these acts are traceable to ungratified sexuality. The 
act of stealing, he claims, is symbolic. A masturbant may steal 
towels to wipe her unclean hands. Pencils and pens are often stolen, 
and are symbols of a phallus. Of course, it would require analysis 
to definitely determine the specific reasons for these acts, which are 
not at all uncommon.® 

We were on our way to Portland in June, 1922. In compartment 
E was Mr. B., son of a New York banker. His parents occupied 
room A. They were among our regular riders, and treated the crew 
as trusted friends. Finding out that I was a student working my 
way through college, the family had taken particular interest in me. 
On that trip I had had the misfortune to earn the displeasure of a 
passenger by not calling him at the time requested. I explained that 
I had somehow misplaced my watch, but the irate gentleman was not 
satisfied and had reported me. I was surprised next morning as I 


*Stekel, W.: Peculiarities of Behaviour; Chapter on Kleptomania. 
Boni and Liveright, New York, 1924. 
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put away Mr. B.’s room to find my watch under his pillow. Two 
months later, with the B.’s on their way to New York, one of my 
passengers, returning to his suite, found the wealthy Mr. B. coming 
out of his room with his watch in his hand. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the gentleman was convinced that the young millionaire 
was a kleptomaniac, stealing watches being his only obsession. Mr. 
and Mrs. B. were terribly humiliated, and B., Jr., himself told me 
the following: ‘“ His mother’s social duties and his father’s business 
engagements had left them but little time to attend to their son during 
infancy, and at three Junior was really a lonesome boy, actually 
pining for his parents’ expression of love. One day he took up his 
father’s watch, and playing with it, heard his nurse coming and hid 
it under a pillow. When his father, a few hours later, frantically 
searched for his watch, a cherished heirloom, he remembered his 
having had it, found it, and brought it to his father, who, literally 
smothered him with kisses, happy to have recovered a watch that had 
been in the family for nearly 100 years.” The incident served to color 
the life of the youngster. Finding a watch had brought him the 
satisfaction his soul had craved! Thereafter, he would hang around 
ready to hand his father his watch and be kissed. Later, he would 
quietly unfasten a visitor’s watch and take it to his father and demand 
a kiss. At first the family humored him, but later, the habit becom- 
ing embarrassing, they sought to restrain him, but without result. The 
obsession had been established, and at twenty I had found him a 
crafty kleptomaniac. 

Mr. B.’s case is a glaring one, and some day we may hear that 
society has ceased to be lenient with him. His companions who 
suffer from anxiety neuroses are many. There are those who suffer 
the tortures of the damned whenever they are forced to make a trip 
by train. Others are frightened to death if the train passes over 
water. One finds the passenger who sends a telegram home asking 
a neighbor to try the door to make sure it is locked, and all porters 
know the old lady who is sure she 1s going to be carried past her 
destination, where she is due at noon next day, but yet, calls the 
porter six times during the night to ask the time, and to remind him 
that she gets off at Ellsworth at 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

A study of all these cases will show, that like the case of Mr. B., 
Jr., the basis of the neurosis is a sexual maladjustment. 

Allied to the kleptomania are the compulsion reactions that one 
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observes among the guests in the dining car.7. The waiters are given 
a set of silver and the same are checked against them, the loss of 
any being taken out of their wages. .The guests would invariably 
make away with some of the waiter’s silver which they termed 
“souvenirs.” In the light of the knowledge that these people had 
no need of the silver, the taking of it could only be due to a klepto- 
manic reaction. The same holds true as to the stealing of hotel 
towels, pillow-slips, ete. 


Xx 


America seems to have more than its share of pests, especially 
of the aggressive trouble-making and know-it-all types. Possibly 
megalomania, so much indulged in by some newspapers, tends to 
produce bumptiousness in the individual, as well as collectively— 
“We are the greatest people in the world” possibly develops into 
“Tam the greatest individual.” But whatever the cause, a very 
large number of persons apparently seek to impress others with their 
smartness, etc., by aggressive self-assertion, loud-voiced comments, 
and insolent conduct generally. 

A kind of pest that seems especially numerous and virulent in the 
United States is the kind that makes loud-voiced comments within 
the hearing of the person criticized; for example, while pointing out 
the scenery to a lady one day, two women passengers from another 
car passed slowly by. One of them said: “Oh, it’s a woman.” The 
other said: “ Yes! What did you think it was, a cat?” The first 
woman then said: ‘ It looks almost human, doesn’t it?” 

Sometimes these critics are so aggressive and insolent as to seem 
almost bordering on insanity. Often they keep up a constant flow 
of comments in a loud voice, apparently under the delusion that they 
are impressing people with their smartness. And how greatly they 
misjudge people! Some of those whom they criticize as freaks, 
crazy, etc., are the best kind of men and women, true friends of 
humanity, working faithfully for the common welfare and progress. 
Another pest is the hog who tries to utilize the smoking room to the 
exclusion of the other passengers in the morning. He puts his suit- 
case on one chair, spreads his shirt over another, and places his toilet 
articles all over the place. While shaving he delights to splash soap 
and water all over the basins and also over the other passengers, to 


7 We are indebted to Dr. Anderson T. Scott for some of these observa- 
tions. 
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their great consternation. This type will often leave a necktie or 
some other small article in his berth while attempting to slip out 
the back door to avoid tipping the porter. 

Another type of individual one meets frequently is the inquisitive 
character. He comes armed with maps, time tables, and folders. 
From the minute he arrives until he leaves he is asking questions. 
Who is the president of the company? What is the capacity of the 
hotel or steamer? Is travel usually this heavy? What is the con- 
dition of the country in this vicinity? and a million and one questions. 
He wants to inspect the kitchen of the hotel, or the engine room of 
the ship. He inquires as to how the beds are made up and down 
in the Pullman car, have there been many wrecks on this road, or 
the speed capacity of the locomotive. 

He is never satisfied unless he is asking questions and receiving 
information. His type is definite, although not in the majority. 
This, too, seems to be one of the compulsion neuroses. 

An interesting type that one frequently comes in contact with is 
the individual who thinks that the company or the employee is trying 
to beat him out of something. He is the guest who always thinks 
he is being overcharged both by the company and the employee, and 
so he spends his hours computing various expenses and checking up 
the prices. On receiving his check, such dining room guest will 
carefully compare the menu prices with those on the slip. 

A type of passenger so frequently seen is the pest who seems to 
have no regard for the feelings of his fellow passengers. He is 
omnipresent, and a word concerning him does not appear to me to 
be amiss, for I cannot think of a Pullman car without visualizing 
the pests who travel. 

But the worst neurotic reaction that one encounters on the train 
is that which causes the passenger to ask the name of every station 
and the time of arrival at the same. Should an hour or more elapse 
between stations, every time the porter passes the passenger will 
want to know how long before we reach the next stop. 

I recall in particular one instance which made me almost give up 
my job. We were going from Washington to Chicago. An elderly 
lady boarded the car at Washington, and her first remark was in the 
form of a question: ‘ Porter, what time do we arrive in Chicago?" 
Being ever on the alert for a possible tip, I replied, “ Two-thirty in 
the afternoon, madam.” She thanked me graciously and commenced 
to arrange herself comfortably for the journey. About ten minutes 
later, as I passed down the aisle, I heard a pleasant voice call, 
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“ Porter.” On turning, I saw it was the same lady, and of course 
was all attention. Her question this time was, “ Porter, what time 
did you say we will arrive in Chicago?” Thinking that she had 
possibly forgotten, I made the same answer as previously stated. 
She thanked me sweetly and settled back contented. 

From then until we pulled into Union Station, Chicago, the lady 
was forever asking me the hour of arrival under some pretext or 
other. 

It would be an easy matter to add to those submitted dozens of 
cther cases which the Pullman porter observes almost daily, but 
Heaven forbid! On the train he meets individuals who by peculiarity 
of conduct betray some fundamental inability to fit into the accepted 
order of things, and makes him reflect that it is indeed a narrow line 
that separates us on the outside looking in from those on the inside 
looking out. Standing out in peculiar and bold relief is that these 
observable peculiarities are often indicative of gross sexual malad- 
justments, which forces one to admit that one of the crying needs of 
the day is for leaders in the movement for better mental hygiene. 

Out of the above considerations comes also the reflection that 
fundamentally all humans are alike. When one goes a little beneath 
the surface of conscious behavior, the impression that universally 
human beings use the same psychic mechanism in their adaptation to 
life grows into a positive conviction. The experiences of the wealthy 
who ride on Pullman cars are like those of people who ride on trolley 
cars, or like those who walk, and the adjustment of the white con- 
ductor to his complexes does not differ in any essential from that 
of the negro porter. Geographical barriers fall down in the face 
of psychic needs and it becomes obvious that man’s sexual make-up 
is not a function of the density of his Malpighian layer, for the sex 
life of the negro and the Caucasian, the Chinaman, or the Indian 
bears no reference to the color of the skin. 

Freedmen’s Hospital, Howard University, School of Medicine, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The purpose of this paper is to report an unusual and interesting 
case of bisexuality occurring in a patient suffering from dementia 
precox and follow this by a summary of some aspects of this anomaly. 


REPORT OF THE CASE 


J. S. W. was admitted to Utica State Hospital October 12, 1927. 

Family history: There was nothing remarkable in the history 
of the grandparents or their collaterals which could be connected 
with the patient. Both parents played a major role in the develop- 
ment of patient’s make-up. The mother, aged fifty-five, has been an 
invalid for the past eight years. A maternal aunt was always con- 
sidered foolish and kept at home. Patient’s younger brother, age 
eighteen, left high school without graduating, saying he would rather 
play baseball and football. His father, who is said to be stern and 
domineering, ordered him to work, whereupon he went to his sister, 
who was employed in New York City, and became engaged as a 
messenger for a banking house. 

Personal Mustory: Patient was born thirty-one years ago, the 
second eldest of three children, birth and infancy being normal. He 
contracted measles at age two, and following this he became partially 
deaf. He repeated the second grade of public school because he 
wasn't able to learn very rapidly. This, patient states, was because 
he was deaf and didn’t seem to grasp things as readily as the others. 
He left high school prior to completion in order to finish his course 
in a preparatory school, but was set back one year by this change. 
While there he began drinking to excess and was told to leave. His 
father then sent him to a preparatory school in Virginia, and although 
he got along well for a term he had to return home because of 
financial difficulties. He then studied art for one term, following 
which he went to New York City for the same purpose. He remained 
there two years, but had to give up because he couldn’t concentrate 
on his work. This caused despondency and he sent a special delivery 
letter to his father asking him to see him at once before he lost his 
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senses. He said he had all gone to pieces, knew he was going to die, 
and didn’t want to die there alone. His father then employed him 
in the cost department of the knitting mill where he was treasurer. 
After two years (1915) he quit work because he couldn't get along 
with the other men. He thought they were talking about him and 
made motions with their hands referring to him. His father then 
procured a position for him in a printing shop, but after three months 
he again quit because he couldn’t get along with the men. Following 
this he worked a short while as a sign painter, but soon developed 
the idea men were watching him to get his position. He accordingly 
left, and for the past two years has done no work. 

Personality make-up: He is said to have played naturally with 
other children, mostly with boys, and played well with them in their 
games. He kept company with a girl from the age of seventeen to 
twenty, but said he never had any serious intentions of getting 
married. She suddenly married another man, but this did not seem 
to affect the patient. He has a reputation of associating with women 
of questionable character. Five years ago he and a companion and 
two girls were arrested on a roadside on the complaint of a farmer 
who objected to the girls’ noise. Patient resented the sheriff’s inter- 
vention and struck him on the head with a stick. From early child- 
hood he displayed a fondness for drawing reproductions of cartoons 
and pictures of people free hand. He preferred the study of real life 
to landscape, and life in motion to still life. His father was his 
favorite, yet when he got in trouble he went to his mother. He 
respects his father more, because patient has more liking for a man’s 
company. His ideal was to be a business man like his father. Patient 
displayed no tender emotion when his father was discussed, but when 
asked about his mother he became tearful, showed increased facial 
tension and sighed heavily. Of all the people in the world he thinks 
most of his mother. She is a medium sized woman with features like 
his own (light brunette). Patient used to drink, but hasn’t done so 
for five years. He was said to be able to hold more alcoholic beverages 
than the other boys, and it made him feel pugnacious. When asked 
why he gave up drink said: “That was because I gave up society 
when I began to get nervous. I became cockeyed and one of my eyes 
seemed to turn outward.” He enjoys the company of men more than 
women. Asked his feeling as compared with other people replied: 
“T always had an inferiority complex.” When young he was not 
given to dressing up in the clothes of the opposite sex, although he 
states he was always curious in watching the underclothes of girls 
climbing fences. 
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Sex history: He admitted to his father he practiced masturbation, 
saying he did it to take care of himself. When seven years old two 
boys his senior made him lick their phalli, and this has always worried 
him. At age ten he practiced sodomy on two occasions with a boy 
of his own age, and at eleven he was a participant in both active and 
passive fellatio with older boys. First heterosexual relations were at 
age fourteen, and since then he has cohabited with many prostitutes. 
He prefers the brunette type of medium size and dark eyes. He has 
practiced intra-buccal kissing, but claims girls liked it better than 
he did. The first female he saw naked was in the art school. 


Past mental illnesses: None. 


Present psychosis: The onset is indefinite and insidious. As long 
ago as 1915 he complained of the foreman and other men talking 
about him in the mill. He interpreted their manual motions as mean- 
ing their was something wrong with him. His delusions became more 
accentuated, and one day he struck his foreman. Later a stenographer 
was said to annoy him, and when his father reproved him he said: 
“She thinks she knows it all. She is too d smart. She looks 
and smiles, and makes fun of me all the while.” When his father 
told him he would have to quit if he couldn’t get along with his 
fellow employees, he said: “If anybody has to get out she will. 
She will do things the way I want them, and not the way she does.” 
Shortly after this she married. He then told his father he would 
have to quit as everybody was bothering him. 

For a time he stayed home, but later frequented a club and played 
golf. This state of affairs continued until five years ago when he 
got into trouble with the above mentioned girls on the roadside. 
Since then he has not wanted to go out and meet people, and if he 
did go out it was only after dark. During the past two years he 
hasn’t gone out except when his father urged him to go driving, at 
which times he would tell his father to drive fast so “those ginks ” 
wouldn’t see him. He believes that everybody who looks at him 
knows he is “ gone” and is a freak. 

For some time his teeth have been bothering him. The Sunday 
night prior to admission, while at the supper table, his mother asked 
if his tooth was bothering him, whereupon he quickly replied that if 
she didn’t keep her “trap” shut he would cut off her head. He then 
arose and told his father he would “ knock off his block.” 

Medical certificate contains the following: “I guess I’m half 
woman the way they stimulate me, I mean the nurses. I wanted to 
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come here several years ago, but my folks wouldn’t let me (indicates 
inability to free himself from parental dominance). I thought my 
ears stretched out—long stringy stuff, but it hasn’t done that since.” 

On admission he stated he never acted before as he did now, and 
felt at times he was a woman. He claims there is noise in his head, 
and a feeling as though something came up in front of him, went to 
his face, and started kissing him. At times feels as though he is 


FIGuRE 1 FicureE 2 


Fic. 1. Note tense retracted lips, preoccupied appearance and childish 
affect. 


Fic. 2. The affect in this picture suggests a mental struggle (defense 
against oral erotism?).* 


married and hears a voice saying: “I am happy, I am married.” 
However, he doesn’t know to whom he is married, and when a lady 
or man comes to see him he thinks it is he or she (bisexual trend). 
He seems to be more married to women than men. These sexual 
ideas, which occur mostly at night, have been present since the spring 
of 1927, and began with an erection and masturbation. He turned 
over on it and it seemed to break up and go up inside (penis becomes 
clitoris) : “ It seemed to go up through a new hole (vagina) in front 


*It will be noted that the photographs of this patient show increased facial 
tension as evidenced by retraction of the labial and buccal muscles. Also he 
shows frequent alteration in movement of his lips and tongue. This increased 
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of the rectum and then discharge. The voice told it to. This dis- 
charge was similar to that when I cohabited with a woman seven 
years ago.” He added: “I seem to come apart when I go to bed 
at night. There seems to be an opening behind my testicles and a 
white smoke (semen) comes up in there and makes me passionate. 
My penis swells up and I feel like kissing it.” He states this white 
smoke sometimes resembles a baby. Asked who he was replied, “ I 
think I am a freak. When I sleep my ears slip off and go down in 
my body and come up again.” 

Physical summary: Patient is a well developed, obese, strong, 
well nourished young adult white male; height 5 feet, 6 inches; 
weight 194 pounds; neck short; torso-leg ratio 19/34”; bones long 
and heavy; subcutaneous fat large in amount; mammae are over- 
developed; the pelvis is wide in appearance and thighs large and 
fleshy. There is exhibited general increased muscular tension (func- 
tional) ; there is a sharp pubic hair line, and a tendency to hyper- 
trichosis; complexion light brunette; sensation normal; moderate 
deafness of both ears (watch not heard); no history of venereal 
disease ; urinalysis, eye examination, and blood Wassermann negative. 


Mental summary: Patient is quiet, seclusive, cooperative, but 
somewhat depressed. At times he is irritable, but for the most part 
is preoccupied or apathetic. He is inclined to be restless, and will 
walk up and down the corridor in a stiff, self-absorbed manner. At 
times he sleeps poorly, says his heart bothers him, is short of breath, 
and thinks he is going to die (death drive). Habits cleanly. Eats 
well. Stream of mental activity is coherent, relevant, and there is 
some spontaneity. Mood is reduced, and he feels worried because he 
can’t enter into social life because of his “nervousness.” This 
feeling of death is brought on by nocturnal dyspnea (functional). 
He says he has no desire to talk as he is restless and self-contained 
on account of his deafness (rationalization of an introverted type). 


facial tension has been interpreted by some as a defense reaction against oral 
erotism, and the frequent movements of lips and tongue have been said to 
evince a strong oral erotic component. The writer would like to point out that 
this behavior may also be indicative of a strong nutritive drive which has been 
conditioned during the sucking period. The question of whether one desires 
to interpret the behavior as sexual or nutritive is perhaps not so essential as 
the fact that in either case it is indicative of an infantile type of reaction. This 
may have been habitual since early life, or, as is more commonly the case, it 
is a regression to an infantile level. This explanation seems more proper as 
the nutritive drive is earlier and more fundamental than the sex drive which is 
elaborated subsequently. 
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A further investigation of his trend may be gained from the follow- 
ing verbatim abstracts: “I had an image of turning into a woman 
last spring. My penis began to turn up toward my mouth. I think 


Ficure 3 


Fic. 3. Note over-development of mammary glands. Left shoulder 
is elevated due to influence of fellow patients trying to hold him up. A 
general muscular tenseness is in evidence. 


I am losing the sense of breathing. I feel as though white stuff comes 
up in front of me and covers my face. I think something pulled out 
of my ear the first night I was here. It was like a white puffball 
(impregnation idea), and a black stringlike thing (fecal content) 
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went down my back. I think my penis is broke. The other tube 
seems to be on top and pulled away from the back (urethra becomes 
anterior as in female). I was able to keep it back, but since I have 
been up here I have not been able to. I think that was because I 
was able to take a physic to keep myself cleaned out all the time 
(anal-erotic trend). At home I thought I had relations with a man. 
The man came to call on me and it (penis) seemed to attract some- 
thing to myself (passive homosexuality). It seemed to have a small 
image that goes in the top of my head and then through my body 
and comes out in my penis (urethral-erotism). I had an erection 
and my penis seemed to go up in front.” Just then the examiner 
left the room, and returning a few minutes later patient said: “ Just 
after you left the same thing happened. Something went in the top 
of my head, went down my left side, my rectum opened up, and 
then went up my right side to my mouth.” He imagines this thing 
is brown stuff. 

“My trouble started when I put my penis back between my legs 
(vaginal symbol), and I went off with the excitation of it between 
my legs.”” This made him feel tired and he thinks he strained his 
prostate. “I felt as if my penis turned over and wanted to push 
into my body.” 

Because he didn’t get venereal disease as other boys of his 
acquaintance, he developed the idea his body must be different. It 
was during the period of doctoring last spring (1927) that he began 
to think he was being changed into a woman, but he thinks doctoring 
him here is beginning to change him back into a man. “I had the 
inclination to keep bending back and forth. It seemed as if it began 
here (pubic region). It wanted to come down, and my testicles 
seemed to go up here (pointed to abdomen; testicles became ovaries). 
My body seemed to get shorter and my legs longer. There seemed 
to be an opening between my testicles and rectum. I spoke to my 
people several times about it, but they said it wasn’t so. I thought I 
ought to have an operation and sew it up. I didn’t suppose it could 
be sewed up.” (Wishes to retain castration complex because of 
incest fear). 

“My mother is my favorite. She didn’t use to be. My father 
was. Once I had an image of father and mother having relations 
inside of me (prenatal regression). Mother was stronger and father 
was weaker (striving toward mother). After that I seemed to get 
worse. I kept making a noise between my legs when I walked 
(infantile sexual pleasure through mechanical stimulation). Now it 
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is farther up. It is now in my head. I think the noise is in the same 
place only I hear it more. It is a humming noise.” What do you 
mean? “I thought it was squeezing on that lower tube of my 
penis (urethra).” 

Asked if he hear voices he replied, “ Yes. My cousin, a girl, 
came to see me once and I seemed to get something from her. My 
penis seemed to turn in more. I heard her say, ‘ Don’t do that, Stuart.’ 
I seemed to get quite a lot of excitation from her. I felt stronger 
for a time and then weaker. I felt more like a woman. Later I 
imagined I was getting married to a man. It seemed as though a 
voice in the back of my throat said, ‘I am glad you are married.’ ” 
To whom were you married? “ Myself. I thought I was a woman. 
A woman seems to be getting more insistent. The cords seem to be 
pulling up toward the nerve center back here (lower part of spine; 
spermatic cord draws testicles up to the position of ovaries). I hada 
vision one time of another spine going up inside of me. My legs 
seemed to be getting fatter. My flesh from the head and shoulders 
seemed to be coming down here (chest) and getting more like a 
woman (mammary glands). Another time I thought I had a baby 
in front of me and feeding it all the time.” 

Course in hospital: Soon after admission an outlet for his artistic 
bent was found by having him attend the occupational therapy 
department painting toys. This he seemed to enjoy and he coop- 
erated well. On the ward he is seclusive, depressed, preoccupied, 
and takes little interest in his surroundings. He has pain in his left 
leg and body, and says there is a drawing sensation there as if every- 
thing were being pulled down inside of his body. Sometimes in his 
chest there seems to be a pulling sensation on various parts of his 
body, and inside of him. He is afraid to go to sleep at night for 
fear he will not wake up in the morning (regression of ego drive). 
When he was born he was supposed to have been a woman instead of 
a man, and this phenomenon has caused him to be changed into a 
woman. Something pulls up inside of him and keeps crying, “ Kiss 
me, kiss me.” There is a man inside of him who is doing this. He 
later said it was a woman, adding that it was all that women wanted. 
This makes him think he is turned into a woman. If he dies this 
woman inside of him will live on in his body (archaic trend). The 
body will have no brains, but will live just the same. The best thing 
he feels would be to have them both shot right now. If he goes to 
the toilet and strains, something flies up into his face which he 
describes as white stuff. This gets into his nose, mouth, face, and 
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interferes with his breathing (impregnation idea). This same sen- 
sation bothers him at night. A voice keeps hollering, “ Stick your 
head in.” He suspects this is from the woman inside of him. He 
realizes that most of these are peculiar ideas and utterly impossible 
to be so, and yet he finds difficulty in accepting them. 

A note October 24, 1927, states he denies he is a woman, and 
feels sure he is a man, but that his sexual organs aren’t the way they 
should be. He seems to be all open down there (privates). The 
right side seems to be masculine and the left feminine. 

Some improvement was noticed on October 31 as he seemed less 
depressed and hopeless. Said: “I have been trying to convince 
myself about not being a woman. There seems to be a lot of white 
stuff in front of my face, especially over my temples. At times when 
nurses (male) stand around I seem to see them come up by back”’ 
(homosexual assault). Horses seem to attract him (homosexual 
symbol) and he feels like stamping like a horse. The underside of 
his penis is still open, and the white stuff goes out there. When 
patient says “black up and white down”’ it seems to help him a 
little. A few nights ago he had a toothache, went to sleep and 
dreamt a woman was having sex relations with him. At times he 
feels a beat like a pulse in his rectum (impregnation). 

During an interview on November 7, 1927, he said he was open 
here (from genital region up to chin). Men’s voices say “ That’s 
all, that’s all.” —This means they are to kill him. These voices also call 
him ac.s. At times he feels he is more woman as his abdomen and 
breasts enlarge. Occasionally he appears somewhat tearful when 
home is mentioned. He speaks in moderately high pitched 
staccato-like voice. 

On November 15 he denied bisexual ideas, refuted pregnancy 
and the idea he is a woman. Spontaneously said, “ I am almost dead 
now. Don’t you think so? My rectum seems to keep blowing air 
up. Towards morning I seem to open up (points to genital region) 
and something seems to keep pulling back and forth. Voices say, 
‘Keep the c.s. out for a while.’ Then again ‘We can’t screw him.’ 
‘He is a lost soul all right.’ ‘Keep his body up for a little while.’ 
‘He keeps screwing himself.’’”’ “ Last night a cord (points to post- 
auricular region) seemed to break and disturb my breathing.” 
Spontaneously said: “I was asleep and dreamt a girl was trying to 
seduce me. She almost turned her head around backward (anal- 
erotic tendency). I turned my head with her and that cord broke. 
This made me unhappy and I thought I was losing my physical 
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senses and strength.” The future doesn’t look bright until he gets 
“closed up.” He has felt as though a man’s penis was going inside 
of his penis. <A voice told him to put his head in a hole which seemed 
to be in the underside of his penis. This happened when he took° 
the shape of a woman. 

A note November 22 states patient exhibits at times a fibrillary 
tremor and twisting of buccal muscles. Last night he dreamt a 
brunette of medium build and wide hips was trying to seduce him. 
He was close to her and she tried to grab his privates. He pulled 
away because he didn’t want to lose his semen (defense against 
castration), and thus become debilitated. He states that prior to 
admission he thought his hair was growing long and black hke a 
woman’s. He feels he is returning to the androgenous stage as he 
feels his back is slipping down and his legs are going up. Following 
this he will “ blow up and pass away.” Said: “I think I am opened 
up and a cord of my penis is broken. I can’t keep closed up. When 
I urinate I seem to get a feeling in the abdomen and a slipping away 
in the back.” He is afraid to wipe his anus after defecation for fear 
his penis and rectum would slip and cause his back to slide down. 

On January 14 he remarked: “ My head feels like it is going up. 
I have to hold my right shoulder down to keep it from leaving ” 
(patient walks in a constrained manner with left shoulder higher 
than the right). 

Appended I have caused to be reproduced a few of this patient’s 
drawings which he has made at the writer’s request to supplement his 
ideas and dreams during December, 1927, and January and Feb- 
ruary, 1928. One will note the many homosexual symbols and 
evidences of anal, oral, and urethral erotism. 

Associated with one of these drawings patient writes: “At first 
I thought my bowels were making me have sexual intercourse with 
myself. When I tried to make a passage my bowels seemed to pass 
through the indicated opening (1) and into my abdomen.” 

Fig. 4. “ The very first stage I had a rumbling in the abdomen 
at point one. At nights I seemed to act very affectionate toward 
myself like a woman. My legs straightened out and I seemed to have 
a desire to place my hands on my hips and act in general like a 
female, making my hips go round and flap around. The underside 
of my penis seemed to open and the tube seemed to go up through 
into my abdomen and go off inside at a point near the center of my 
abdomen. Later I seemed to assume the above position (referring 
to a drawing) on retiring and act more animal-like. I had a desire 
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to bite and bury my nose in the pillow, with a very hard erection. I 
took a pill (impregnation symbol) before retiring, which seemed to 
produce the above effect. It was supposed to be a laxative. This 
action was so violent that several times I felt forced to masturbate to 
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For a description of the above illustrations, see pages 426-30. 


relieve the feeling. While taking these laxatives I seemed to hear a 
voice say it was digging my abdomen and making a place for itself 
to live, saying it was going to live on the house on the hill. Just 
before, I thought I was losing my womb as a voice said I seemed to 
pass out a lot of mucus and strings. Before this was passed out 
there was a tearing away feeling in the abdomen. After this I seemed 
to have a peculiar intercourse with myself. <A tail seemed to enter in 
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the rear at this point (rectum) and I was grabbed by an opening at 
this point (privates). At times I was more like a woman, being 
very sensitive to touch on the surface of the skin. The muscles of 
the abdomen seemed to change to a rolling effect with great power 
to curl upward at this point (umbilical region). I pressed on this 
place (umbilical region) and a cord seemed to break away, and my 
navel seemed to have power to grab my finger (impregnation). I 
also seemed to have a desire to press the nipples which seemed to 
open and pull away from the center to the sides toward the back. 
At the same time I seemed to be feeding a baby. After pressing 
these spots (nipples) I did not seem to be feeding a baby, but had a 
continual hollering in my head. This is the condition I was in when 
I arrived at Utica.” 

To another drawing he associated “I thought I was turning into 
a woman. This was after my cousin (a girl) came to see us. That 
night I seemed to take on the form of a woman (identification 
mechanism). Being discouraged over this condition I became 
frantic, thinking I was becoming a freak. I seemed to place my arm 
behind my back and my legs straightened out beyond my control. 
On reflection since being at the hospital, I think perhaps my brother 
might have had something to do with it as he slept in the same room 
as I did. The next day I seemed to have a tremendous desire to turn 
myself inside out. At the time I thought Andy Gump was having 
intercourse with me (through patient’s penis) and I seemed to hear 
a voice say, ‘Put your tongue in there.’ ” 

Fig. 5. “ The right testicle (1) seems to be flat, and it seems I 
see a figure of a fellow at the same time who looked like one of my 
friends at home. I seemed to walk and act like different fellows up 
on the ward. At the same time I seem to know what I am thinking 
about, and that I will soon be insane. Then I would hear a voice 
say, ‘ He thinks he will soon be insane. He don’t know he will soon 
be a c.s.. Whatever I seemed to think they seemed to know and 
would contradict. I seemed to be open, and to be a mother feeding 
a baby. Later it seemed as though I was having intercourse with 
some one, or an apparition seemed to come from the back and go 
through the rectum, up through the penis, and finally it seemed as 
though I was holding some one (2) in front of me. It covered my 
face and a voice said, ‘Kiss me.’ This was the condition I was in 
when I arrived at Utica. Also there was a constant noise in my 
head.” 

Fig. 6. “Last night and the night before I seemed to hear a 
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voice saying, ‘I better try and pull his (1) down and get it 
together.” Then my legs came up and carefully put my penis 
between them and pulled it down, at the same time trying to pull my 
abdomen together, or make it smaller. My legs had been feeling 
as though they were pigeon-toed lately, and I can’t seem to stick my 
feet out straight. Every time I make water my penis seems to open 
up. Lately I have been hearing a voice say, ‘ Kiss me,’ every time I 
turn around and look at anybody. I also hear a voice say ‘ Take it.’ 
Sometimes the voices say ‘ Give me it.’ I have been having erections 
the last two nights. Three nights ago after attending the dance I 
lost quite a little semen. I also had a dream, thinking I was riding 
on a girl’s back with my penis in her body. I was struggling to get 
away, and while so doing I lost the semen. I have been quite weak 
since. My left side does not seem to be fastened to the rectum. 
Sometimes I see white stuff come down the penis and a voice say 
‘I got it,’ and the penis gets warm. The right side of my head (2) 
seems to have more white stuff, more than usual. It seems to go in 
the top and down the side of my neck. I just turned around sud- 
denly, and something seemed to break as indicated (3). This place 
seemed to be pulling on the inside last night at times. My left 
side (4) seemed a little like a breast the night before.” 

Fig. 7. ‘1 seem to hear a voice saying ‘Kiss me’ in front of 
my face all the time. I have more white stuff in front of my face 
than usual lately. Perhaps this is because I see it going up and 
down. It seems to go down when a voice says, ‘I got him.’ It 
seems as though a shirt front is here (1) and gets loose after throw- 
ing a medicine ball. There also seems a pulling away from the 
rectum and on the sides (2). My nose (3) gets very dry especially 
at night, at which times it is always clogged up with crusts. Picking 
my nose has started it bleeding. It throws out blood most of the 
time. These places (on head) get cool at times. This condition 
started on that very cold and windy day in January.” 

Fig. 8. “ Last night I had another dream about relations with a 
girl whom I thought was my cousin. The people seem to be 
saying, ‘ He will soon be a c.s.,’ ‘ pretty sad,’ ‘he don’t know what 
a c.s. thinks about and looks like.” The people keep saying my nuts 
are gone and ‘there is no hope for him,’ ‘ we can’t help him, why not 
let him go?’ I guess that will be if I have any more losses (pol- 
lutions). I seem to keep alive only by different persons at times. 
I walk in their manner and breathe at the same time. It seems to be 
harder each day for them to hold me up (this accounts for patient 
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holding one shoulder higher than the other). The cords or nerves 
seem to keep snapping on the back of my neck. After the loss of 
semen last might I seemed to shake in the nerve center just above 
the shoulder (1). Also at point (2) it appears ready to give out. 
If I am so near death, why keep me here? “I might as well go 
home. I feel deader every day. While working in the hall this 
morning I slipped and hurt myself at the base of the penis (3).” 


Discussion of case: Since this paper is primarily concerned with 
bisexuality, I will confine my discussion for the most part to this 
anomaly. This is a psychosis of about twelve years duration in a 
man thirty years old. On the hereditary side we have a maternal 
aunt who was always considered foolish and kept at home. It is 
difficult to find what environmental influence she had in molding this 
patient’s reaction patterns. For some reason, either constitutional 
or acquired through faulty habit training on the parents’ part, he 
failed to completely wean himself from his mother, and thus 
developed a feeling of inferiority. The delay of the father coming 
into his infantile life picture may have some bearing on the develop- 
ment of the mother fixation. The lack of capacity to renounce the 
mother, because of castration fear, seems to have lowered the 
efficiency of his psyche. Later in development, however, he forms 
a father attachment, and the latter becomes patient’s ideal. We see 
an ambivalency displayed. He shows great admiration for his father 
and also identifies himself with his mother. It may be that in this 
relationship he developed his bisexual trend, and the thought of his 
parents having intercourse in his body may be referable to some such 
idea. This bisexual tendency is also revealed in his antagonistic atti- 
tude toward both male and female fellow employees, and also by his 
threatening remarks directed toward both parents prior to admission. 
Again, the anomaly may have been encouraged during the period of 
puberty, as at that time he began having heterosexual relations, fol- 
lowing which he thought it strange that his male associates should 
contract venereal disease, whereas he did not. This led him to 
develop the infantile idea that his body was different than others, and 
perhaps was half female (childish rationalization). In addition to a 
strong sex curiosity urge, there may have been an unconscious con- 
flict as to his sex identity, which led him to study portrait work, and 
thus inflate his ego drive on an adult sublimated plane. 

We should not overlook the strong feeling of inferiority he had 
since early life. The writer concedes that there is a psychical basis 
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for it in the oedipus and androgenous aspects, but perhaps just as 
important 1s his physical handicap of partial deafness, present since 
two years of age. It interfered with his school progress, restricted 
his activities, both social and intellectual, and perhaps prevented a 
better moral development. All this had the tendency to accentuate 
his homosexual component, to feel inferior in the presence of the 
opposite sex, and, therefore, he failed to solicit their companionship. 
He thus became more dependent on himself for an outlet, and nat- 
urally assumed an introverted, narcissistic type of development. It 
must be remembered that many people suffer similar handicaps as 
exhibited in this patient, and yet do not become psychotic. There is, 
therefore, I feel, a constitutional deficiency or diathesis in this patient 
which militated against his successful adaptation to his environment. 
This deficiency, I am led to believe, is in that very important drive, 
the ego, in the sense of urge to dominate. Because of this lack of 
self-aggression or preponderance of self-submission he feels himself 
inferior, and 1s not able to carry his psychosexual development beyond 
the homosexual level. It seems that this explanation is nearer the 
truth than saying he is inferior because he is homosexual, although 
I am aware that the case at hand is very fertile for Freudian 
interpretation. 

His homosexual fixation is portrayed by his several homosexual 
perversions in early life, as well as psychotic manifestations, in 
which his homosexuality is projected onto men calling him c.s. Also 
he seems to have obtained considerable relief from homosexual 
repression by intemperate alcoholic indulgence while in high school. 
His ego became so inflated that he became leader of his class. 

The onset of his psychosis was insidious and seems to be con- 
nected with no obvious precipitating cause, other than his inability 
to adjust to his environment owing to the development of a per- 
secutory trend. There arose an accentuation of the conflict between 
the sex and ego drive. If one wishes to use Freudian interpretation 
one would say that he became unable to successfully repress his 
homosexual strivings and projected these onto his fellows whom he 
thought were ridiculing and observing him (grandiose trend). We 
see the ambivalency of love and hate, in which the latter dominates 
at that time and is directed toward the office girl, his foreman, and 
more recently his parents. His feeling of inferiority became 
increased because he was unable to dominate at the heterosexual 
level. The pugnacious drive manifested itself in a primitive manner 
as evinced by his striking the foreman (father surrogate). He 
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became so egocentric, narcissistic, and delusional that it was impos- 
sible for him to work with his fellows. 

There followed a period of five years, during which time he led 
a quiet, seclusive life, became more introverted, and associated only 
with the same sex. He then gave way to a period of cohabiting with 
prostitutes (search for a mother surrogate) showing a preference 
for those who resembled his mother. 

For the past two years his psychosis has shown more malignant 
features associated with various somatic delusions of weakness, 
paralysis, anesthesia, and paresthesia. These might be considered 
evidence of a conversion mechanism, although Kempf points out the 
fallacy of such an interpretation. The cord, which patient makes 
reference to as breaking with subsequent loss of strength, may be 
taken as a phallic symbol with emission and loss of manhood. Of 
course, a long period of psychoanalysis would be necessary to fully 
evaluate the significance of the foregoing symptoms. So far such a 
method of investigation has been impossible due to the inability of 
establishing a positive transference. This is partly due to his marked 
narcissism, as well as his delusions, hallucinations and dereistic 
thinking. 

His regression went on until he reached a bisexual level. He 
became psychically part woman and part man, and could have sex 
relations with himself. The white stuff, which he mentions entering 
his body, might be symbolic of semen and impregnation. The black 
stuff, which he says goes into his head and through his body, is 
related to fecal content, and shows marked anal erotic strivings. He 
regressed still lower and reached the infantile all powerful stage. 
He became all sufficient in himself and had no libido to bestow on 
others, thus making it impossible for a social adjustment. Finally 
evidence of an intrauterine life is evinced by his fantasy of his 
mother and father having relations within his abdomen. The death 
drive 1s quite strong and he tries to square himself with reality by 
projecting through hallucinations such remarks as: ‘“ He is about 
dead,” “ There is no hope for him,” etc. It seems as though he has 
almost given up the fight toward an adult type of ego drive, although 
he somewhat retrieves himself by asserting he would like to become 
a business man like his father and repay him for his expenses while 
here. 

The setting of his psychosis is one of mild depression, perplexity, 
and hopelessness. On the descriptive side we see the patient enter- 
taining various delusions and hallucinations as above mentioned. 
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The birth fantasy through the anus is disclosed as well as many other 
infantile sex fantasies through the head, ears, and mouth. At one 
time he seems to be a mother feeding a baby, which might be inter- 
preted as a regression to an infantile level wherein he identifies him- 
self with the baby (wish fulfillment), and also reveals his bisexual 
tendency in that he was a mother feeding a baby. Urethral, anal, 
and oral erotism are exhibited to a marked degree, but the latter 
seems to be predominant. The malignant features far outweigh the 
benign. 

Diagnosis: This patient shows a well developed dementia precox 
psychosis of the hebephrenic type. 


RESUME OF BISEXUAL PHENOMENA 


Value 


(1) Freud? reminds us that the importance of the study of 
hermaphroditism is that it facilitates the understanding of the normal 
formations, since a certain degree of anatomical hermaphroditism 
belongs to the normal. 

(2) Coriat? points out that the theory of bisexuality has been 
an important influence in widening our conception of the various 
types of sexual inversion. 

(3) Adler® states that the sex content of neuroses originates 
in the hermaphroditic antithesis of masculine-feminine; also that the 
sexual fantasy 1s a compulsion toward the masculine goal. 

(4) Hermaphroditic dreams have a value in prognosis. 


Bisexual Variations 


The term bisexuality means double sex or pertaining to both 
masculine and feminine sex characteristics. It is a qualitative 
anomaly and is placed in the subgroup of sexual deviations in respect 
to the sexual object. The following are different degrees of the 
abnormality *: (1) Psychosexual hermaphroditism in which the 
object may be of either sex. (2) Exclusive selection of the same sex. 
(3) The whole mental make-up may become that of the opposite sex 
in harmony with the sexual feeling. This is called effemination or 
eviration in men and viraginity in women. (4) The form of the 
body may also approach that of the opposite sex. This is called 
androgeny in men and gynandry in women. 

Traces® of the opposite sex are found in the normal, either as 
functionless rudimentary organs (e.g., prostatic utricle in male and 
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epoophoron in female), or transformed for the purpose of assuming 
another function. Embryological studies teach us that in the develop- 
ment of the embryo there is a time when sex cannot be determined 
because the sex gland specialization has not progressed suffciently 
far. The distinctive features of both sexes are acquired by further 
development of the neutral sex type in which the sexual glands, the 
Wolffian tubules, and the Wolffian and Mullerian ducts are the chief 
components. 

The bisexual phenomenon and somatic hermaphroditic may be 
totally independent of each other. There is no regular concurrence 
of the perversion with the psychic or somatic signs of hermaphro- 
ditism. Secondary and tertiary sex characteristics frequently mani- 
fest themselves in the other sex, indicating androgeny or gynandry 
without, however, involving changes in the sexual object in the sense 
of a perversion. 

In the normal development of the sexual life there occurs after 
the autoerotic and narcissistic manifestations a transient period of 
bisexuality. Up until three to five years of age the sexuality of the 
child is undifferentiated. This is revealed by frequent infantile 
fantasies of a somatic hermaphroditic variety. 

It ®° is common to hear children of this age, in their world of 
make-believe, say that he or she is a child of the opposite sex. The 
identification is usually with a well liked child of their acquaintance, 
and seems to give the subject considerable pleasure. This early 
bisexual stage could be considered an essential part of nature’s 
method of psychosexual development toward the normal goal of 
heterosexuality. 

The observation that in every woman there are male and in every 
male there are female germ cells and qualities is further discussed by 
Kempf 7. He states that males and females are bisexual in their 
organs and functional attributes, which at birth show an almost equal 
balance of masculine and feminine (aggressive and submissive, 
sadistic and masochistic, projective and receptive) functions. 

Bisexuality is to be considered abnormal when its manifestation 
in the psychosexual development is too early, too late, over too long 
a period, or when one regresses from a higher level to it. 


Etiology 


(1) Hereditary basis. Kraft-Ebing ® assumes a bisexual predis- 
position which gives to the individual male or female brain centers as 
well as somatic sexual organs. He also states that psychical 
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hermaphroditism may be due to a rudimentary heterosexual instinct 
manifesting itself simply in unconscious (dream) life. A hereditary 
diathesis toward this perversion might be argued because it is a 
closely allied form of homosexuality (said ® to be present in about two 
per cent of all people of different parts of the world). The pro- 
genitors of such deviations very frequently are subjects of neurotic, 
psychotic, or borderline manifestations with corresponding abnormal 
psychosexual development. 

Hinckle holds that the verious personality types aed for their 
distinctiveness upon the degree of differentiation of the various 
psychic functions from the original undifferentiated state. 

(2) Biogenetic basis. The basis for bisexuality might be traced 
to the union of the sex chromosomes of the male and female germ 
cells in fertilization. It is at that time determined whether the 
product shall be male or female, or a combination of these types 
(hermaphrodite). The bisexual anomaly might be interpreted as 
the result of disturbance (constitutional or accidental) in the develop- 
ment of the sex glands, and this in turn may cause disturbances of the 
sexual impulse during its development. Recently Draper’? and 
McGraw have made a careful study of the different panels in gall 
bladder disease and gastric and duodenal ulcer. It is noteworthy that 
a combination of these opposite types often occur both in physiologi- 
cal, anatomical, and psychological panels. Since the gall bladder type 
is preponderantly a feminine disease and the ulcer disorder a masculine 
disease, we again see evidence of psychic and physical hermaphro- 
ditism. In cases of bisexuality in males we occasionally have a gall 
bladder type of person as shown by physical form such as a short 
stocky build, obesity, and short neck; also corresponding psychic 
qualities as stability of mood, courage, and slow reactivity. The two 
types, namely gall bladder and ulcer, practically correspond with 
Kretschmer’s pyknic, and asthenic types. It shows then that the 
phenomenon of gynandromorphism is not related to procreative func- 
tions but is expressed through their opposing qualities in the 
somatoplasm and the psyche. 

(3) Endocrinological basis. The endocrinological theory states 
that bisexuality is based on an admixture of ovarian and testicular 
tissue in the same individual. The anomaly may also be due to, or 
influenced by, a prolonged infancy and childhood as the result of a 
persistent thymus. 

(4) Acquired basis. The environmental factors'! affecting the 
child’s psyche are at first in relation to the mother as the source of 
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interest and love, both of which are secondary to the satisfaction of 
the child’s nutritive drive. Since the child’s affection is prepon- 
derantly egocentric, the mother is a thing to him equivalent to nutri- 
tion. Later in the child’s development the father or a substitute 
comes into the picture and in time displaces the mother. He becomes 
the representative of the outside world, dislodges the child from his 
psychic center, and becomes the center of gravity around which the 
child’s life interests revolve. May it not be that as a predisposing 
factor to bisexuality the child receives such vivid impressions colored 
by strong affective tones of both parents or their substitutes that he 
is unable or unwilling to preponderantly or fully relinquish one for 
the other? Kempf favors the acquired nature of the bisexual as 
evinced by his statement that the preponderancy of traits, more so in 
regard to the functional attributes, is rapidly influenced through the 
encouraging or repressive influence of associates, based on compe- 
tition, contrasting their organic differences. Coriat considers 
bisexuality an acquired desire associated with a definite sexual object, 
rather than a congenital disposition of the germ plasm. The anomaly 
may also be due to fixation development at the bisexual level. Uncer- 
tainty in the subject’s mind as to the identity of his own sex may 
cause a conflict because of the uncertainty as to which prototype, 
father or mother, with which he wishes to be identified. 


Symptomatology 

(1) Hermaphroditic dreams, The basis for hermaphroditic 
dreams in later life 1s found in infantile material which is the great 
source of the unconscious. This phenomenon in an adult then may 
be interpreted as a regression to an infantile type of thinking. 
Dreams also indicate the archaic origin of hermaphroditism as shown 
by their relation to myths,” e.g., the bearded Venus of Cypress, or 
bearded Isis in ancient Egypt, or in more symbolic form in the 
Cretan Snake Goddess. Since the adult sexual constitution is really 
formed from the bisexuality of infantile life such dreams indicate a 
median point between homosexuality and heterosexuality, a sort of 
neutral sex image due to the fusion or condensation of the bisexual 
tendencies of the unconscious. This is especially noteworthy in the 
progress of psychoanalysis of homosexuality. If the treatment is 
successful homosexual dreams gradually disappear and are replaced 
by neutral bisexual dreams and finally the dream life becomes hetero- 
sexual. Hermaphroditic dreams, literal or symbolized, are often 
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found in certain paranoid states and in the compulsion or anxiety 
neuroses. 

(2) Psychological features of the bisexual. Usually the bisexual 
shows strong homosexual tendencies and often do not develop beyond 
that level. They are prone to be introspective and delve into fan- 
tasies, often of a childish type. Beatrice Hinckle,!* who has cleverly 
analyzed and classified various personality types, has a subjective or 
bisexual group in contradistinction to the objective type. The 
bisexual types are so named because they exhibit a definite duality 
which both extroverted and introverted members share in common, 
a kind of psychic androganism. The bisexual personalities are very 
complex, contradictory, disturbed, and often insecure and unstable in 
character. Because of their instability they are given to repression 
of their conflict (to protect self from the unbearable uncertainty 
which they are so desirous to conceal). Unsuccessful resolution of 
the conflict may lead to psychoneurotic or psychotic manifestations. 
They have a marked tendency to identification with submergence of 
the individual and clinging to the father or mother as the real love 
object. 

(3) Symbolic features. Gregory Stragnell'* has called our 
attention to the sun-gold symbolism which may be related to either 
the father or mother or both. This relation may depend on various 
factors. If the mother should die when the child is still young, the 
father may assume the dual role of father and mother to him. If the 
mother is more aggressive, dominant, and sadistic, the symbolism of 
sun-gold will likely rest with the mother. Often the use of a symbol 
will persist at the level it was fixed in childhood. Primarily this is 
due to infantile patterns being the most tenacious, and secondly 
because there is a natural tendency to a neurotic attitude with a like- 
lihood of regressing to infantile patterns. Symbolical representation 
' may occur either in conscious or unconscious (dream) life. 

(4) Other features. Histories of adult bisexuals often reveal 
manifestations of the opposite sex characteristics, e.g., as a boy he 
may have been excessively inclined to don the dress of girls, or show 
undue interest in the opposite sex object. In adult life the subject, 
€.g., a young woman may masquerade in men’s clothes. The male 
is often effeminate as displayed by dependence on virile males, 
renunciation of competitive sexual interests, high pitched voice, 
girlish manners, lack of aggressiveness, and such physical features as 
feminine hair distribution, and panniculus. The subject may, or 
may not, be aware of his opposite sex qualities; if he does there is 
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frequently an attempt to compensate or sublimate, e.g., through 
excessive engagement in strenuous athletic contests, undue preference 
for his own sex, or autoerotism. Autoerotic patients often state that 
they are male at one time and female at another. 


Treatment 


(1) Psychoanalysis. It has been said that psychoanalysis can 
actually change the unconscious bisexual tendencies in the same way 
as it can raise our primitive unconscious traits to a higher cultural 
level. The psychiatrist should lead the patient to realize and appre- 
ciate his diathesis, know himself better (the cornerstone of mental 
hygiene) accept himself as such, and direct his life interests into 
such channels that through compensatory, sublimatory, and other 
mechanisms his total personality may not deviate from the mode, and 
thus predispose him toward a psychoneurosis or psychosis. The 
psychotherapeutic task of the subject is to find out his own individual 
attitude and synthesize the two elements of his personality, or alter- 
nately play one role and then the other according to whether the 
subject identifies himself with the masucline or feminine aspects of 
his personality. 

(2) Endocrine therapy. It might be possible to offset or over- 
power the opposing sex hormone by feeding, injection, or implanta- 
tion of the sex glandular tissue corresponding with the anatomical 
sex type. Steinach® is said to have cured a case of homosexuality 
by castration and implantation of another human testicle. This being 
so the milder cases of homosexuality and bisexual intermediary stages 
(“‘pesudo homosexuals”) may be treated by such methods should 
they fail to improve or recover through psychoanalysis. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A case report exhibiting bisexuality is presented and some aspects 
of bisexual theories are partially reviewed. Bisexuality is a qualita- 
tive anomaly which may be evidenced in psychical or physical panels 
or both. Hermaphroditic features are a part of the normal psycho- 
sexual development, being usually exhibited in children 3 to 5 years 
of age. Its abnormal manifestation in the psychical sphere is likely 
not due to a congenital disposition of the germ plasm but rather an 
acquired anomaly conditioned by early childhood experiences: ¢.g., 
vivid identification with a child of the opposite sex, or development 
of an exaggerated erotic attachment to both parents or their-sub- 
stitutes. Fixation at the bisexual level may also be a cause of the 
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perversion. Endocrinological aberrations such as an admixture of 
ovarian and testicular tissue in the same individual or a persistent 
thymus, perhaps has an influence in the production of the anomaly. 
The personality of the bisexual type is characterized by instability, 
introspection, feeling of tenseness, tendency to identification, clinging 
to the mother or father as the real love object and strong homosexual 
tendencies. The best evidence of psychic hermaphroditism is fur- 
nished by dreams, either in literal or symbolic form, which are sig- 
nificant of regression to an infantile type of thinking or even archaic 
phenomena. The history and examination of adult bisexuals usually 
disclose psychic or physical attributes of the opposite sex. The psycho- 
therapeutic task of the subject is to find out his own individual atti- 
tude, and synthesize the elements of his personality. 
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SPECIAL REVIEWS 
HYPNOSIS * 
By Dr. N, D. C. Lewis 


This monograph by outstanding masters of hypnotic technic is 
the most concise, yet thorough presentation of the subject that has 
appeared in recent years. Throughout the work an attempt has been 
made to correlate the psychological and biological points of view and 
much of the experimental material has been acquired through investi- 
gations in psychoanalysis and in epidemic encephalitis. 

In discussing the fundamentals of hypnosis they adhere closely 
to demonstrable biological facts. For instance, “ The innervation of 
the heart and of the vessels depends very much, of course, on the 
emotions. Much has been said about the bodily expression and bodily 
effects of feeling, and not always with reason, for there are no feel- 
ings that are not related with some conceptional, perceptional, or 
ideological content or other. It would therefore be more reasonable 
to speak of the bodily effect of the emotions.” . . . “ The impor- 
tance of the effects of emotions and suggested emotions on the 
vascular system cannot be overestimated when we remember that 
every organ of the body is supplied with blood vessels and that the 
most remote regions of the body are therefore accessible to suggestion 
by way of the vascular system.” . . . “ This attitude simultaneously 
furnishes us with the general formulation that every conception, 
every perception, every idea has its appropriate vasovegetative conse- 
quences, and that in order to attain a certain result within the vaso- 
vegetative system it is necessary to ascertain the content of the cor- 
responding conception.” 

In the chapter on the “ Effects of Hypnosis ”’ the authors have 
pointed out many remarkable instances of the influence of hypnosis 
on chemical and physiological factors, e.g., the production of fever, 
changes in basal metabolism, alterations in the calcium index of the 
blood, nystagmus, vertigo and past pointing. From these experi- 
ments, from the investigations on sleep, and from the supportive evi- 
dence in research literature they conclude that there is a cerebral 


* Hypnosis: By Prof. Paul Schilder and Dr. Otto Kauders. Pp. 118. 
(Translated by Simon Rothenberg.) New York and Washington: Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Co. Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph 
Series No. 46, 1927. See adv. p. —. 
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mechanism located in the vicinity of the third ventricle which may be 
influenced by psychic means. It may be said in passing that the 
authors have presented the psychology of normal and abnormal 
sleep in a most understandable way. 

The basic relationship between the hypnotizer and the hypnotized 
is naturally given considerable attention from the psychoanalytic 
point of view. Ferenczi believes hypnosis to be in some way a tem- 
porary revival of infantile erotic masochistic trends, the hypnotizer 
being an image either of the father or of the mother—the center of 
the hypnosis being the instinctive impulses from the domain of the 
Edipus complex. ‘As a matter of fact hypnosis and suggestibility 


have an erotic root” . . . “Schizophrenic and paraphrenic 
patients consider being hypnotized and being influenced sexually to 
be one and the same thing” . . . “‘* You have hypnotized me’ 


has actually become an expression denoting an erotic compulsion.” 
So much of this is near the surface that the authors make it a prin- 
ciple never to hypnotize except in the presence of other persons. 
There is also a special psychological attitude on the part of the 
hypnotizer who demands to a certain extent the subordination of the 
other person, but this has not been thoroughly investigated as yet. 

Hypnosis as a social phenomenon, hypnosis as a factor in forensic 
medicine and the various possible degrees of hypnosis are special 
topics which are briefly discussed. The chapters on amnesia and the 
physiological theory of hypnosis are particularly instructive and open 
up an enormous field of organic and psychologic import for addi- 
tional investigation. 

Concerning the technic of hypnosis considerable detail has been 
placed on two types of attempts, the therapeutic type and the purely 
experimental hypnosis. Their social attitude toward the practice of 
these types may be summed up in this statement, “ Only a serious 
scientific interest, a suitable preliminary training and a particular 
aptitude for productive scientific investigation can justify the practice 
of experimental hypnosis, although it appears questionable from a 
legal standpoint whether experimental hypnosis is admissible at all, 
even with the consent of the person to be hypnotized. A sufficient 
legal justification of hypnosis is found in the last analysis, only in 
the therapeutic end pursued by the hypnosis.” 

Although hypnosis may be applied in many ways as a therapeutic 
measure, the authors distinguish three main applications: 


1. Hypnotic sleep used directly as a healing factor. 
2. Directing a suggestion outright against the psychic or physical 
symptom during hypnosis. 
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3. The bringing back to consciousness of forgotten experiences 
(cathartic hypnosis). So-called ‘“ profound hypnosis” is as a rule 
necessary in dealing with the amnesias, with organic symptoms and 
with the problems of drug addicts. 

The section on special hypnotic therapy is divided into four groups 
as follows: 

A. Treatment of Organic Diseases. Here among other things are 
discussed the troubles of cardiac patients, diseases of the bones and 
joints, carcinosis, multiple sclerosis, disorders of the intestines, 
gynecological conditions, bronchial asthma, exophthalmic goiter, etc. 

B. Hypnotic Influencing of Pain and Hypnonarcosis. This sec- 
tion presents the possibilities from another angle—the support of 
narcosis by hypnosis and the support of hypnosis by narcosis, the 
value of analgesic suggestions in minor operations, in dental opera- 
tions and in parturition. They also draw attention here to a new 
important application of a “ future pharmaco-psychoanalysis.” 

C. The Treatment of Neurotic Disturbances. Comments are here 
made upon the therapy of actual neuroses, phobias, compulsion 
neuroses, tics, stammering, hysteria, drug addiction, and the disturb- 
ances of potency. They repeatedly emphasize that the more serious 
neuroses will yield adequately only to psychoanalysis. 

D. Hypnosis in Psychoses. A few remarks are made concern- 
ing hypnosis in schizophrenia, paraphrenia, depressions, delirium 
tremens, and in hyperkinetic encephalitis. The results they have 
obtained in some of these conditions are very suggestive but 
nowhere have the authors made extravagant claims or even over- 
enthusiastic statements. 

In general it may be said that this presentation of hypnosis, with- 
out excessive details not only adequately covers the important matters 
of technic, the pitfalls, and the present day scientific applications of 
the method, but it 1s exceedingly rich in keen research suggestions 
and psychologic implications. Here we find a close communion 
between psychoanalytic doctrines and neurophysiologic structure. 
Each page testifies as to the honesty, modesty and conservatism of its 
authors—characteristics which go far toward disseminating new 
points of view—and there is more new material to be found here on 
hypnotism than has appeared for many a year. 

The translation has been well done; so there is no reason why this 
monograph should not be enjoyed by all who are interested in biologic 
topics and particularly by those versed in psychobiologic ones. 


CORIAT’S STAMMERING * 
By Dr. N. D. C. Lewis 


The author of this monograph has made several previous contri- 
butions in the past, concerning the genesis of speech defects; it is 
therefore with keen anticipation that one reads here the amplification 
of his theories with their reinforcements from the psychoanalytic 
literature. Dr. Coriat’s investigations have convinced him that stam- 
mering is an “oral neurosis ” which has previously been erroneously 
considered by numerous investigators to be a true speech defect or a 
habit disturbance. These latter theories and the treatment based 
accordingly he considers to be “ about as worthless as were the specu- 
lations concerning infectious diseases before the discoveries of 
modern bacteriology.” 

As long ago as 1915 the author made the following statement: 
“A completely satisfactory theory of stammering must explain the 
abnormal mental reactions, conscious or unconscious of the stam- 
merer, as well as the various paradoxical disturbances of speech. 
The various modern theories of stammering such as transient audi- 
tory amnesia, spastic neurosis of speech, localized motor obsessional 
neurosis or as a form of hereditary tic, leave much to be desired.” 
He felt at that time that the psychogenic explanation was the only 
one which withstood the etiologic and therapeutic test and that all 
methods of treatment other than psychologic have only a temporary, 
if any, beneficial effect. 

Stammering is considered to be a definite psychoneurosis with 
particular characteristics which depend upon early oral fixations of 
libido—“ In the development of speech, oral cannibalistic, anal and 
sadistic fixations are more or less sublimated. It is only later in this 
development that speech becomes one of the highest forms of sublima- 
tion, when it expresses the most abstract and symbolic ideas in the 
process of thinking. . . . This language comprises not only the 
entire world of the child, but it likewise constitutes a bond between 


*Stammering (A Psychoanalytic Interpretation). By Isador H. Coriat. 
Pp. 68. Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series No. 47. New York 
and Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1928. See 
adv. p. x. 
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the mother and the resting or nursing infant.” The labials are the 
earliest sounds made by infants, and the muscles used in their pro- 
duction are the same utilized for sucking the breast or the rubber 
nipple. “In the psychobiological sense the stammerer still possesses 
his mother on the original oral level ’—he has never overcome the 
weaning trauma—there still remains a psychological attachment to 
the “ maternal nutritional apparatus.” 

This is an early phase of the Edipus situation, representing one 
of the two principal stages of the pregenital libido, the other and later 
stage being the anal-sadistic development. The anxiety, the optimism, 
the thumb sucking and many other associated traits of the stammerer 
are all manifestations of this early oral nutritional and libido attach- 
ment, the satisfaction of which the stammerer has never completely 
renounced. Moreover, there are primitive, cannibalistic implications. 
“The stammerer’s lips and mouth movements are chained both to 
the oral libido, nursing organization and the deeply buried cannibal- 
istic instinct, the latter synonymous with the biting stage of develop- 
ment. It is here clearly sadistic in character.” 

The author strongly emphasizes that stammering is a narcissistic 
neurosis and therefore is a very difficult one to treat psychoanalyti- 
cally. The patient’s attitude 1s one of omnipotence and of overvalu- 
ation of attainments. “In every analysis there is a double attack, the 
narcissism and the vulnerable point in the narcissism—that of oral 
libido.” Analysis should also be directed to the “deeply seated 
castration complex,” and not concentrated “on the neurotic anxiety 
or fear.” 

Many speech specialists will be stimulated in a certain way when 
they read, ‘ Speech training of stammerers actually reinforces the 
oral erotic pleasure instead of minimizing or relieving it, as such 
phonetic training actually gratifies the oral discharge in speech ”’— 
they “are merely a mechanistic surface plowing. The originators of 
these methods have not realized that it is futile to teach the stammerer 
how to talk, because under certain circumstances and definite situ- 
ations, the stammerer experiences no difficulty in speaking.” The 
results obtained by the phonetic methods are temporary, and depend 
upon a temporary transference phenomenon—the patient usually 
relapses and goes from one system of treatment to another. This 1s 
because the physical aspects of the speech defect are alone attacked, 
while all of the above mentioned basic character traits are neglected 
and so left unchanged. If the early causative libido attachments are 
to be resolved, it must be accomplished through the analytic technic. 
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In the last chapter some points on the prevention of the develop- 
ment of stammering in young children are considered. These have to 
do with the weaning question, the thumb sucking situation, etc., and 
the attitude of the parents or attendants of the child toward early 
stammering tendencies. These last pages contain many thoughts of 
pragmatic value. 

Very little of psychoanalytic import has been written on the 
investigation and treatment of stammering, and Dr. Coriat has 
already contributed something in this field, but in this monograph he 
has brought together his riper experiences and reflections in a way 
that should stimulate the interest of all those interested in the mech- 
anisms of the neurosis in general and of stammering in particular. 


JELLIFFE’S POSTENCEPHALITIC RESPIRATORY 
DISORDERS * 


By Dr. N, D. C. Lewis 


The multiform symptomatic expressions and results of the 
nervous and mental disorder known as epidemic encephalitis have 
stimulated an enormous amount of research and speculation in several 
fields of medicine. Numerous have been the attempts to solve its 
constitutional and microbian mysteries and from these endeavors 
many interesting points of view have evolved. The laws of the mind 
or of behavior are the laws of the body: the laws of structure and of 
function are unities, so it is with keen anticipation that we note the 
trend of thought here initiated by Jelliffe as another method of 
approach to this complex problem. 

A most excellent feature of this monograph, and one which covers 
one-third of its pages is a comprehensive review to date of the local 
and foreign, general, and case report literature on respiratory com- 
plications of epidemic encephalitis. This has been sufficiently well 
done to afford a desirable source of reference for those planning a 
research attack upon any aspect of the disease. 

The study has been presented in five parts: the historical résumé 
mentioned above, a report of two cases treated by psychoanalytic 
methods, consideration of phenomenological and pathological import, 
psychopathological problems, and finally questions of therapy. 

The human organism is not a simple affair in the arrangement of 
its structures, functions, and integrations of energy systems; more- 
over, it is old and experienced with perhaps several billion years of 
evolution, growth and adjustment behind it. During this time there 
have been organized many unchangeable but some modifiable laws of 
behavior and the experiences of life bring certain stresses to bear 
upon and to determine to considerable extent what is known as the 
“ personality.” The “personality ”’ on its way through the life span 
passes through definite phases of “life energy ” or “ libido” expres- 
sions—some of which are the intrauterine, the organ erotic, the 
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narcissistic and the homoerotic periods. Primary and secondary 
fixations or arrest of libido development may and usually do occur 
along this pathway, a fact which determines many of the types of 
responses to be seen whenever later in life the individual is unable to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to the environment or life problems. 

Disease of any sort, whether of exogenic or of endogenic origin, 
serves to more or less complicate the already too unsatisfying life 
situation and a regression occurs with release of symbolic and other 
partial expressions and satisfaction of the earlier and more primitive 
cravings. Thus the “symptoms ” of many diseases are in their clini- 
cal expressions the symbolic manifestations of the libido energy func- 
tioning at earlier developmental levels of action. 

In recent years there has been a growing tendency to apply the 
psychoanalytic theories and therapeutic measures to various diseases 
of the brain (diseases of the Ego) such as paresis, arteriosclerosis, 
etc., and also considerable interest has been shown in the several 
forms of drug habituation and intoxication, (Pharmacoanalysis) a 
type of research which if properly encouraged and extended, may 
lead to remarkable discoveries; therefore, it is with interest that we 
review this type of approach to the problem of encephalitis. Dr. 
Jelliffe has brought together a mass of evidence from many sources 
in support of the contention which he has so ably stated. The 
analysis and the modification of the symptoms in his two presented 
cases should interest even those who do not subscribe wholly to the 
modern psychoanalytic doctrines. It is a thought provoking mono- 
graph containing much to intrigue the minds of neurologists and 
psychologists in general. 
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1. Jones, E. Theory and Practice tn Psychoanalysis——In this intro- 
duction to papers of Alexander, Rado, and Sachs at the Salzburg Con- 
gress in 1924 the author would put forward certain defining principles, 
one with reference to causal factors, the other concerning therapy. 
Fleredity, familial or recent, and phylogenetic, or remote and ontogenetic 
factors are mentioned. The ontogenetic factors may be congenital, infan- 
tile, and current. Of all of these only the last two may be said to have 
historic value in consciousness; the others are prehistorical and hence 
to be reconstructed by inferences, varying in their probability part passu 
with chronology. For convenience Jones would classify the material as 
infantile (constitutional infantile and post-infantile factors). In pre- 
Freudian times etiological conceptions were limited to the first five of 
these factors. Freud introduced the important infantile factors. Here 
the “Oedipus complex” enters into the focus of attention, heretofore 
unrecognized, and still stoutly resisted in favor of other factors, illus- 
trated within the analytic camp itself, such as Jung’s emphasis upon 
phylogenetic “inferences” as opposed to ontogenetic “ observations.’’ 
Jones speaks of Freud’s care in not having run away with his discovery 
of the importance of infantile factors in etiology. In regard to thera- 
peutic practice this short paper first deals with the repetition compulsion 
as of prime importance. Reproduction of infantile experiences tend to 
come up in action and feeling rather than in memory. Upon what shall 
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the analyst concentrate? Labor is necessary to get at the memories, and 
cften advantage is apparent in leaning on the other side. He mentions 
two of these—one in revealing trends inaccessible to any form of memory, 
and the other, permitting emotion to express itself with reference to 
objects gives vividness and often leads to conviction. Moderation and 
balance in the use of theory and practice is urged. 


2. Sacus, H. Metapsychological Points of View in Technique and 
Theory.—Through the earlier experiences with hypnosis the first empirical 
truths of the unconscious came to light. The great increase in knowledge 
of the unconscious, the which remains the cornerstone of the psa. struc- 
ture, has come through the application of the psychoanalytic technic. 
Hypnosis mobilizes and locks up libido, hence its use hinders learning 
more about the unconscious. The hypnotist flounders about more or less 
instinctively, but the real processes are screened from him. Even in the 
presence of hypnotic amelioration of a neurosis the fundamental person- 
ality illness remains untouched. Psychoanalysis shows why this is so 
and what better ways to take even though in the beginning sharing with 
hypnosis its fundamental defects. Later developments concerning repres- 
sion and transference have taught new ways of conceiving the mental 
apparatus and have led to three useful ideas—those concerning the topog- 
raphy, the dynamics, and the economical aspects of the libido, in the last 
of which a true metapsychological understanding of the relation of the 
ego to the libido is available. In the free association process, when no 
goal is striven for, small quantities of affect released from the uncon- 
scious achieve catharsis of isolated groups of ideas. Through interpre- 
tation repression barriers are effectively broken down. This interpreta- 
tion work is accomplished from three sources. In the analyst’s own 
mental life the repressions have to be broken through. A circuitous route 
has to be taken by way of memory fragments in order to bring the thought 
which is tied up in emotions to birth. If the analyst occupies the role of 
the ego-ideal, then the demand that the patient relinquish the pleasure 
principle will be acceded to. The mechanism here is not simple. Thus 
in the first stage of the analysis only a partial change in the libido fixa- 
tions can be effected, and that is confined to the complexes interpreted. 
In the second stage of the analysis overcoming of the resistances is 
effected. The resistance belongs to the ego—in the Das Ich and Das Es 
sense—and is unconscious, and a separation from the td became a desirable 
concept, for parts of the resistance belong to the id. The ego-ideal is 
unavailing against this. The unconscious resistance must be made con- 
scious, fighting the id that would retain the resistance in order to avoid 
pain, in part. How and when to break through is an individual problem. 
When broken through quickly the charge of affect may offer difficulties in 
handling. 
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Sachs then deals with certain implications of active therapy. The 
fight with the resistance, he says, consists in driving a wedge between 
the ego and the id and winning over to ourselves the ego which was 
originally on the side of the id by revealing the resistance and explaining 
its bearing. In strongly narcissistic individuals this ego-id dividing is 
very intimate—ordinary methods are often unavailing—sheer inertia 
becomes a successful defense. Then active therapy has an opportunity— 
the patient is to do something which the ego almost permits but the id 
hates to give up. After gratification a second denial is often enforced. 
The inertia now may be broken and the analysis set in motion. The end 
tu be desired is, of course, that the patient should as far as possible adopt 
as his ego-ideal the ideal put forward by analysis, first and foremost, 
perfect sincerity towards himself, removal of the repressions, that unper- 
turbed by the idiosyncrasies and defects in the personality of the analyst, 
beth in his ego and in his super-ego, the patient should adopt the analvst’s 
ideal of the analysis itself. But it is invariably to personal characteristics 
and experiences, however trivial, that the transference attaches itself. It 
has to expand and magnify them so that they can be used for the purpose 
of reéxperiencing old situations; hence the ego-ideal becomes repeatedly 
disturbed and distorted. The psychoanalytic technic has to guard against 
the reéstablishment of the patient’s ego-ideal by the old methods of the 
nursery and the schoolroom, namely, in response to commands, whether 
actual or produced by phantasy. In this way the ego-ideal which gradu- 
ally emerges from the crucible of the transference comes to be gentler 
and more indulgent towards the ego and accustoms itself to recognize the 
ego’s peculiarities and weaknesses and to take them into account instead 
of simply ignoring them as heretofore. Sachs believes that as yet the 
death instincts are mute to our technic. The careful study of sadism will 
teach more about them. 


3. ALEXANDER, Fr. Metapsychological Description of the Process of 
Cure.—Expressed in metapsychological terms, what takes place in the 
mental systems under psychoanalytic therapy? The author bases his study 
upon Freud’s topographic-dynamic conceptions. To begin with, he seeks 
a valid conception of neuroses in general. Advancing a point beyond 
Fechner’s idea of equilibrium pressures in mental systems, Freud enlarged 
the conception and discusses stimuli from without and from within, 
instincts. The mastery of both is involved in any dynamic system. As to 
the more obvious former activities one notes the activities of psycho- 
physiological adaptation or actions for abolition of the stimulus. The 
former has been designated an autoplastic, the latter an alloplastic modifi- 
cation. In higher types of civilization this latter modification increases 
in utilization. In mastering instincts the same mechanisms are used. 
Reality is usually the goal of the instinct in the mature organism. 
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External libidinal objects alone are sought save in the immature organism 
where autoerotism is a stage of the sexual instinct. Since instinct 
stimuli are within the individual cannot readily remove them as it may in 
many alloplastic activities in the external group. A libido component can 
be found in every product of civilization; agriculture, industry, science 
and art are newly created objects of the libido. The female genitals may 
be thus regarded as an alloplastic result of active masculine sexual 
instinct. Ferenczi has speculated upon it, as apparently did the authors 
in “ Genesis.” 

Either alteration of self or the stimulus must take place. Thus a 
ncurosis may represent a protest against a developmental tendency towards 
alloplastic modifications—or restating it, a psychoneurosis is an attempt at 
autoplastic mastering of instinct. It is only partly successful, since the 
desired freedom from tension affects only one part of the mental system, 
the id. It gives rise to fresh tension in the ego and appears in a new 
form—the feeling of illness. The conscious ego has already reached the 
mature stage of exogamous, genital object libido, the symptom consists 
in an autoplastic modification, a substitution of incestuous introjected 
objects for actual exogamous objects and, barring hysteria, in the substi- 
tution of pregenital relations for genital forms. One part of the mental 
system is gratified by these autoplastic regressive processes, the other 
part strives for exogamous objects and genital discharge. This gives a 
description of the dynamic results. Since treatment would reverse the 
symptomatic gratification repudiated by the ego, the resistances arise and 
the flight from reality—t.e., adult instinct gratification in a social reality 
sense takes place. Frustration, disappointment, trauma were of the earlier 
formulations concerning the why of this flight—to seek relief from ten- 
sion by inner avenues of discharge, instead of by meeting a painful, dan- 
gerous outer world. If disposition —— ontogenetic experience, and consh- 
tutton — phylogenetic experience, possibly all neuroses can be said to 
have a traumatic etiology. Anxiety is expectation of painful increase in 
tension in the system, a mnemic reproduction of a defeat in mastering it, 
possibly making the tension worse. Anxiety therefore enters into resist- 
ance to therapy. It is related to the autoplastic mechanisms used for 
discharge. As for regression, the repetition-compulsion as a determiner 
for the tendency of discharge is important. Here again the mastery 
mechanisms need study. Typical reflex mechanisms have arisen to con- 
trol most stimuli of ancient lineage. New ones require reality testing. 
Excitation marks the search. Reflex mechanisms are stereotyped solu- 
tions. The mental system seeks such “bound” systems and flees the 
“free” ones or tends to convert such into tonic energy for repetition 
compulsion activity. One wants to master reality by automatisms. The 
new — flight. Topographically the ego and the id now enter. Fixation 
and regression are correlated here. Regression goes down the scale of 
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instinct organization. Fixation is referred to object identifications and 
stages of organization. Every fixation point is a sort of anchor against 
further regression. The intrauterine regression is the last stage and may 
be present—quantitatively in all neuroses—(Rank). The obsessional 
neurotic, says Alexander, fixes on an anal stage, sadistic, the melancholic 
on an oral stage, the hysterical remains at a genital stage. Regression in 
all is due to the rejection of an exogamous object choice demanded by 
reality. Neurotics appropriate the incestuously chosen object by the allo- 
plastic method of introjection, the hysterical alone preserving a genital 
relation to the object. Other neuroses fixate at different stages back to 
intrauterine regression. 

As for the healing processes one must first get the topography of the 
mental system in mind. The ego and the id. As to function the former 
shares in the process of adaptation to reality—the id is a reservoir of 
forces for archaic types of instinct mastery. A boundary formation is 
the super-ego. Its recognition came from the study of the dream censor- 
ship. Its function, here stated, is to relieve the ego from the burden of 
investigating instinctual demands. It takes over the function of percep- 
tion inwards. It is an introjected legal code of former days. It avoids 
contact with reality by ordinance. Since it is fixed—not evolving—it 
often fails to register evolution in instinct. The ego is blind to instinct, 
the super-ego too sensitive, to old patterns. It is out of date to reality 
and holds instinct in old fetters. In the interest of incest prohibition it 
curbs the whole of genital sexuality and puts obstacles in the way of real 
sexual gratification with exogamous objects; through its punishment 
mechanisms it only permits autoplastic gratification. This two-faced over- 
lordship on the part of the super-ego must be reckoned with to understand 
symptom formation. It disturbs and inhibits ego syntonic behavior, and 
by means of self-punishment it permits autoplastic symbolic gratification 
of precisely those condemned wishes. ‘“‘ The super-ego behaves in short 
like a dull witted frontier guard who arrests everyone wearing spectacles 
because he has been told one particular person wears spectacles.” From 
old psa. has known that a symptom represents a compromise between the 
need for punishment and the crime itself. The super-ego is an anachron- 
ism in the mind. It has lagged behind the rapid development of civilized 
conditions. Hence the need for psa. to modify the mental system itself 
in order that it make fresh adaptation to its own instincts. Thus the 
curative process consists in overcoming resistances to the ego’s taking 
over the function of the super-ego. Judgment must be substituted for 
repression and the ego-id boundary line opened up. By means of the 
transference the analyst gains the patient’s confidence and produces the 
original childhood situation during which the super-ego was formed. It 
was made up chiefly of parental commands and prohibitions; it was 
mainly an acoustic formation. The relations between the super-ego and 
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id are the crystallizations of this child-parent period. In the analysis the 
analyst gets to receive this libidinal charge, but he understands it, unlike 
the parents, for what it is and will not permit it, hence the resistances. 
The old prohibitions are not in force in the old pleasure-principle way 
but now partake more of the reality principle. The repetition compulsion 
no longer has as much energy and memories appear. Instinctive demands 
can have more play under new educational superpersonal standards. 
Reality testing reasserts itself. In practice, however, the process does 
not run as smoothly as the way it should. Regressions to earlier levels 
constantly appear in the dream material and may be in behavior so that 
at times it would appear one had made the patient worse. A hysteric 
behaves like a schizophrenic. One finds the patients going back in partial 
libido reaches to the stage that Rank has worked on so extensively. 
These are affective repetitions of actual experience and not preconscious 
phantasy material (as Jung would assume). Alexander would emphasize 
the resistance nature of these regressive phases. The super-ego forma- 
tions reveal themselves upside down, the deepest being the intrauterine 
relationship, gradually merging more and more into the social relations 
with the father. Rank’s conception of the father in the mother role is 
confirmed by Alexander. The father conflict would be solved on the 
suckling plan. By oral incorporation he is to be destroyed and utilized 
as was the milk. A phantasy reproduction of the birth trauma must be 
reénacted in freeing oneself from the analyst. The individual must now 
solve the instinct demands and not turn them over to the super-ego 
automatisms. He must finally take leave of his parents by taking leave 
of the super-ego which was their introjected identification. He has 
brought these out and put them upon the analyst, who now retires, leaving 
the patient to carry the burden consciously. 


4. Rapo, S. The Economic Principle in Psychoanalytic Technique.— 
Hypnosis, catharsis hypnosis, waking catharsis, and analysis of symptoms 
were gradual stages in the development of the psychoanalytic principles. 
The author would study them in the light of later conceptions in so far as 
they were often of value. In analysis a transference neurosis arises 
automatically; did it do so with the older methods? In hypnosis a 
hypnotic transference neurosis (fascination) undoubtedly takes place. 
lt is, however, not recognized as such as in analysis. In cathartic hyp- 
nosis, abreaction takes the place of fascination. It is a symptom never- 
theless. The neurosis is converted into a hysteria. It offers greater 
relief usually, however, than fascination. Waking catharsis also has its 
analogues with hypnosis but opened the way to important new discoveries 
in the dynamics of the mental systems. All three methods, however, were 
alike in so far as they brought about an unintended and unrecognized 
advantageous neurosis. Topographically Freud conceives that in hypnosis 
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the hypnotist takes the place of the patient’s ego-ideal, usurping the func- 
tions of the super-ego. The repression is carried into the symptoms. 
Hypnosis is a therapy based on the archaic stage of magic. The patient 
and hypnotist alike take on omnipotent identifications. The therapeutic 
results are explainable on the basis of narcissistic pleasure gratification. 
In cathartic hypnosis the hypnotist plays an opposite role. He is the 
revolutionary leader in a crowd of two. Here the hypnotist takes the 
role of a parasitic super-ego. The neurotic has come to grief over the 
mastery of his Oedipus complex, has repressed its sexual trends, and puts 
up with their symptomatic reappearance. Frustration forces him to seek 
an object and finds it in the person of the hypnotist, but must flee from it 
and thus balks the hypnotist, because of the presence of masochistic trends. 
Thus Rado summarizes and states that hypnosis masters the pathogenic 
Oedipus libido withdrawn from symptoms, in part by narcissistic mobiliza- 
tion and in part by aim inhibited motor discharge. In catharsis an addi- 
tional factor is operative, t.c., the masochistically bound ego obeys the 
commands laid upon it by freeing from the Oedipus complex other 
libidinal excitations which are then discharged through the motor system. 
The hypnotist first of all takes the place of an object for the ego, turns 
t2 the masochistic state of readiness in the ego, is quickly subjected to the 
defensive process of introjection which brings about his idealization and 
strengthens his authority over the ego by means of the super-ego. In 
this way the masochistic ego is able to reconcile in a situation of gratifi- 
cation at the same time the demands of reality, of his tyrannical super- 
ego, and of his Oedipus ridden id. This extensive gratification serves to 
free him from symptoms which, although due to similar economic con- 
ditions, are incompatible with reality; moreover, by means of phantasied 
(or actual) repetitions it gives rise to a therapeutic neurosis which is 
regarded as a cure. 


5. Shorter Communications: Farrow, E. P. A Castration Complex. 
This author has written down his free associations in self-analysis. 
Originally sceptical regarding the castration complex as far fetched and 
certainly not self-relevant, yet he had noted a certain feeling of faintness 
whenever he had read of sterilization experiments. The free associations 
led to a six-year-old tooth pulling memory. He recalled a crack between 
two curbstones. Next night he dreamed of some parasite in his mouth. 
He pulled out an “Amphioxus.” He threw it on the floor, where it 
wiggled and then lay still, Horror on awakening and realizing a phallic 
symbol. Then a chop cleaned by a butcher became clear to memory and 
he felt free of a certain horror at seeing the Pleiades—butcher’s cleaver— 
which has been his wont. Free associations becoming blocked, he asked 
himself, Why the repression? Castration came to his mind. He wanted 
a dream and did get one with some castration significance, but associations 
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were nonproductive. He then recalled early walks with a close female 
relative, rain, umbrella, and stepping over cracks—rationalized as offering 
more secure footing. Associations brought up a bullock seen on these 
walks and his curiosity regarding bulls and bullocks. Then associations 
of threats about “ He’s doing that again.” This was regarding exposing 
his genitals and one of the servants threatening roughly to “ cut them off ” 
if he did it again. Then a cousin scene came up in which she with 
scissor blades and asking for a dish made a pantomimic threat of cutting 
off the genitals. He could see the scissors and hear the grinding noise. 
When the servant brought the brown pie dish he really had a sickening 
feeling—don’t do it! struggle, crying “he’s given in,” and release. He 
was very resentful at finding this memory and the memory of being dull 
and sad about it all, and then anger possessed him against the cousin. 
Thus the author reconstructed a lot of his earlier phobias in the light of 
this castration complex. 

Putiey, H. M. Freud and Blake—Some parallel thoughts in regard 
tc Blake’s Prophetic Works and Freud’s conceptions, especially those 
contained in his Beyond the Pleasure Principle. Blake’s The Book of 
Urizen is specially interesting from this point of view. 

Bryan, D. The Pearl and Castration Symbolism.—A short note show- 
ing a father-daughter castration symbolism in which “ pearls” repre- 
sented the vagina. She was eighteen months old when the father died 
and took away her “loved object,” 1.e., his phallus, thus wounding her 
pearl, 1.e., her vagina. 
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1. Jones, E. Mother-Right and the Sexual Ignorance of Savages.— 
In this anthropological paper, aided by the conceptions reached by psycho- 
analytic study, the author presents some new and thought-provoking ideas. 
The comparison of the male and female is always certain to evoke dis- 
cussions, often acrimonious, and always full of emotional prejudices, espe- 
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cially if father and mother are included. Anthropologists have long been 
aware of certain societal organizations which are markedly different from 
those of recent local extent. In these, sometimes considered primitive, 
and assumed by some to have been universal, mother-right, or more 
strictly limited, mother-kinship, is a central feature. Matrilineal descent 
is the only kind reckoned with. The phenomena are quite diverse in detail; 
the author does not pretend to go into all of these. He first discusses 
mother-kinship in its relation to authority, to inheritance and succession, 
and the residence. As these are purely of social significance they can be 
passed by. He then would consider the main problems concerned with 
mother-right, the which as they quickly merge into the questions of the 
evolution of totemism, of religion, of marriage and the family, can be 
seen to be of wide significance. The main hypotheses concerning this 
matrilineal situation are presented. Uncertainty as to paternity is one 
of the earliest (Schouten, 1757). Much later Hartland (1895) suggested 
that mother-right persists as a remnant from the time when ignorance of 
the male share in procreation was thought to exist. Hence mother-right 
was assumed to precede father-right universally. This sexual ignorance 
is a part of the author’s theme of discussion. That it exists among 
certain tribes seems incontrovertible, although there is much dispute by 
workers in the field. Jones believes that Malinowski’s careful work has 
decided the disputed points, although many thorny problems are still pres- 
ent. Psychoanalytically it is of note how striking is the sexual symbolism 
cf the savages, indicative of some kind of knowledge of the truth, either 
repressed or not yet emergent into the form of idea. Hence Jones would 
assume that the ignorance is of a different kind than just a plain gnostic 
defect and inclines to the conception that repression is at work and that 
mother-right and sexual ignorance as phenomena can be monistically 
motivated, t.e., the function of the repression is to deflect the hatred 
towards his father felt by the growing boy. 

Jones supports this view, first indicating the greater dynamic role of 
repression in the Oedipus complex of the father-son rivalry. Many 
anthropological institutions are witness of this work of repression in the 
interest of the herd. Totemism and exogamy and initiation ceremonies 
show functional use of this mechanism, among other functioning factors. 
Puberty rites are particularly interesting through Reik’s analysis, indi- 
cating that by complicated castration and birth symbolisms, an imaginary 
homosexual (symbolic rebirth), the incest situation of the mother is 
annulled and secondarily the hate against the father. Thus savage and 
neurotic behavior show interesting genetic relationships. The father, in 
the neurotic, is castrated—ergo, the widespread myth of virgin birth, and 
since he is eliminated, ergo, the loss of active hate impulses. Thus 
mother-right and sexual ignorance as repressed material protects both 
father and son in their mutual rivalries. Among many savages the 
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repressed father appears, however, in a variety of nonhuman, frequently 
god-like, forms; and again, so far as the malignant, hate side is con- 
cerned, comes out in Christian theology as the “ Devil,” for instance. In 
many matrilineal societies the maternal uncle usually plays this role. 
In Malinowski’s study of the Trobrianders the children look to the father 
for loving care and companionship. The mother’s brother represents the 
principle of discipline, authority, and executive power. Jones draws a 
parallel in current political organization of the British government, where 
the “ King ” can do no wrong, but the “ Prime Minister ” is made the goat. 
This “decomposition” of the primal father, as a mechanism, is far- 
reaching in anthropological customs and even in modern social activities. 
Jones points out parallels in Greek and Norse and English mythology as 
well as in primitive races. Malinowski’s differentiation of the Oedipus 
complex as belonging to patrilineal practice, and brother-sister incest for 
matrilineal practice, is commented upon as ingenious and on the face of 
it plausible, but he holds that the Oedipus complex is primary, the sister 
only being substituted for the mother, as the uncle is for the father. 

In discussing mother-right in its relation to father-right, Jones regards 
a matrilineal society as probably the primal societal form. The opposite 
view is also outlined and the author suggests a solution drawn from 
psychoanalytic principles. According to this, the system of mother-right, 
with its avuncular complex, represents one mode of defense among the 
many that have been adopted against the tendencies denoted by the Oedipus 
complex. The patriarchal system betokens acknowledging of the 
supremacy of the father and yet the ability to accept this even with 
affection, without having to have recourse to a system either of mother- 
right or of complicated taboos. It means the taming of man, the gradual 
assimilation of the Oedipus complex. At last man could face his real 
father and live with him. 


2. GLOVER, Epwarp. Notes on Oral Character Formation’1—Freud 
originally blazed the trail in character analysis in his observations upon 
anal character traits, and his later separation of a definite and sadistic 
phase in the pregenital organization of the libido. Jones’ study of anal 
erotism and hate impulses in the compulsion neuroses added to a more 
complete outlining of the anal character. It is but natural that other 
erotic areas should also build up their character trends and the present 
paper would deal with those of the oral zone. Mouth erotism has been 
studied by a number of students. Jones’ early contributions in 1911 are 
noted, especially the close alliances between the fore and rear ends of 
the gastro-intestinal tract, and between smell and taste. Abraham in 


*Also see Glover, E. Paper on same general topic. Br. J. Med. 
Psychol., 4, 1924, part 2. 
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1924 gave a systematic psychoanalytic presentation upon which the author 
Graws freely. Certain unique characteristics in the early organization 
claim attention. These the author notes as (a) chaotic subject, object 
relation, (b) incomplete nature of instinctual differentiation. Thus there 
takes place a gradual differentiation of outer and inner and the related 
libidinal and preservation impulses connected with the zone. What early 
is in a sense to be eaten (nipple) later — mother, and ergo, a marked 
ambivalent stage. Abraham’s early sucking stage, objectless and pre- 
ambivalent, merges into a later cannibalistic stage with dentition. In 
oral primacy, tension discharge is striking, and projections, touch, taste, 
sight, and smell are all inextricably bound up in oral activities. Further, 
attention should be directed to the omnipotence stage associated with 
these early activities. Too short or too long a nursing period act as 
traumata and may be related to oral fixations. “ Spoiling,” in its oral 
(sucking) aspects, is clearly referable to erotic play between mother and 
child. (As one patient once related that nursing a son gave much greater 
erotic gratification than coitus with the father—Ab.) The types of 
sucking are of significance—passive and active forms showing marked 
cleavages. The author would hazard a generalized character reaction to 
the oral phase. In its positive or negative form there would show the 
characteristics of omnipotence, ambivalence in object relations, sensitive- 
ness in regard to “ getting ” aid to the maternal function of environment, 
quick emotional discharge, alternation of mood and rapid motor reaction, 
together with character traits associated with viewing, touching, smelling, 
etc. 

The more detailed features are considered more or less seriatim. Thus 
1elated to omnipotence, one sees the optimist who learns little from 
reality. This is the orally gratified infant. They will always get what 
they want, as confidently as they got the nipple. They are often lazy and 
inactive. The orally dissatisfied type shows pessimism, further merged 
with the anal pessimist. They expect to get what they want but some 
one is always interfering or had interfered. Society should support them. 
Glover cites instances from drug addicts analyzed of both types. In the 
dissatisfied nurslings the character traits that enter into later life also 
appear as intense desire to climb, together with ideas of unattainability, 
difficulty in achievement, the insuperable efforts necessary to get on. 
Fluctuations in business occupations are often thus determined. They 
cannot plod. Abraham has called attention to this rhythmic feature, par- 
ticularly in the passive types. They have a tendency for official occupa- 
tions, civil service, and regular salaried certainties. The aggressive types 
have contempt for such. Disappointed oral types show characteristic 
forms of impatience. Sensitiveness to time and keeping appointments are 
interesting concomitants. Oral subjects often put their watches ahead 
to be sure that the other fellow should not be late. Furious impatience 
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and ideas of violence often overtake them when kept waiting. The 
psychoanalyst has abundant opportunity to check up on “ appointment ” 
reactions. In some night readers, “night cap” type, oral forerunners are 
striking. The oral significance of envy is much in evidence, especially in 
reference to the disappointed nursers. Their claims for support, their 
grudges, feelings of injustice, hostile reactions to neglect, are quite prom- 
inent. The significance of giving, keeping, and getting in the broad sense 
is closely bound up with early oral factors; naturally urethral and anal 
factors merge and intertwine. Abraham has made a broad inferential 
correllation between to get (oral), to keep (anal), to give (genital), in 
their more specific determinations. The interplay is intricate and worthy 
of much careful analysis. Thus an anal “ holder” may be such by rein- 
forcement from disappointed oral “ getting.” Again, some individuals 
cannot earn a living since their energy is all deflected to trying to hold 
on to what they have. 

In speech oral character traits appear in rich abundance. Liberal 
verbosity or stingy taciturnity offer bipolar possibilities. Types of words 
rolled round the tongue, incisive “ biting’ speech are examples. Certain 
coitus activities show the oral desire for quick mastery—omnipotence in 
nursing, take it and get over with it rapidly, greedily. 

In a second section of the paper the author brings up certain critical 
points which bear upon the dangers of too ready generalization, especially 
in view of the deep mnemic traces of the suckling period. Abraham’s 
distinction of the early and later, t.c., sucking and biting stages, is quoted. 
With the former there is the tendency to intense covetousness and push, 
impatience, liberality, cheerfulness, and sociability, together with an 
accessibility to. new ideas; with the biting phase there is the covetousness 
with the tendency to destroy, envy, jealousy, hostility, and acerbity. As 
to a second criticism, whether the character traits discussed may not be 
borrowed from the reactions to later stages of development. Thus, when 
sizing up envy, impatience, ambition, liberality, etc., in their oral deter- 
miners, may not urinary determiners be encroached upon? Pure cultures 
from any one phase are to be carefully evaluated in view of the mechan- 
isms of displacement, compensation, identification, etc. But there are 
certainly some pregenital oral phases connected with self-preservation 
impulses sheltered behind habits, customs, and idiosyncrasies of eating and 
drinking which suggest at least the possibilities of pure culture analyses. 
Anal and urethral activities are more strongly under repressive bands, 
hence get out indirectly through character traits rather than by direct 
indulgence, as in oral gratification. Possibly in the psychoses these pure 
cultures may be studied more advantageously, as Abraham has suggested, 
iz) the oral fixations of the manic-depressive type. (See, in my Technic 
of Psa. Psychogram of “ruminating ” patient, p. 140, who mastered her 
mother’s nipple and would vomit in order to get it again. This impatience 
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and her manic-depressive psychotic attacks showed other oral deter- 
miners.—J.) 

Glover goes further and says that since these character formations— 
not neurotic character traits necessarily—the distinctions are involved, 
may be regarded as superimposed impressions of various stages in ego 
and libido development. Can character analysis be made use of in prog- 
nosis and treatment? He points out a number of features where this may 
be of value. In the gratified nursling the character traits, often seen in 
eating habits, etc., such oral phantasies (gourmet characters) are rarely 
indicative of grave fixations. Character analysis in the man is more 
difficult than neurosis analysis, and Glover discusses briefly the newer 
tages in the development by psychoanalysis (Ferenczi and Rank) with 
reference to “active therapy,’ hypnosis helps, etc. He thinks that until 
we know more of character analysis it is premature to build too much 
upon these ideas. 

Finally this paper enters into the problem of sublimation and character 
formation, after stating the insufficiencies of delimitation. Bernfeld’s 
suggestion as to Freud’s formulations that reaction formation refers to 
the fate of repressed instinct, sublimation to that of unrepressed instinct 
or instinct components, is quoted, and Freud’s later contributions in the 
Ego and the Id referred to in his final summary of the metapsychological 
conceptions involved. 

A certain discursiveness makes abstraction difficult. This paper is 
well worth reading in the original. 


3. SCHROEDER, THEOpoR. The Psychoanalytic Method of Observa- 
tion—A general discussion of “logical” criticisms of psychoanalysis by 
those unacquainted with the fact that the psychoanalytical method deals 
with “new material’? and not the old material of conscious logical 
censtructs. The author would like to see criticism of psychoanalytical 
niethod with the desire to improve it, rather than the recital of prejudices 
against what psychoanalysis has learned. Psa. as a method of research, 
rather than as a psychotherapeutic instrument, is the chief interest for 
the writer, and as such he would argue for formulations of evolution in 
intellectual methods. He would discuss empathic insight, empathic under- 
standing, retrospection, and inductive introspection. 

He then gives a brief discussion of the development of the conceptions 
“ Einfihlung to Empathy,” from Lipps to Southard, and shows the dif- 
ference in mode of approach of the physicist and the psychoanalyst to 
the problems of reality. The physicist and the psychotechnician lack an 
empathic insight into the problems. They must see the future in terms 
of the past—new concepts only in extension of old ones. They eliminate 
affective values, hence are not in touch with life, but only with dead 
matter. Feelings are real and worthy of study as such. Empathic insight 
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seeks to reproduce experience from within. The physicist only wants to 
measure from without. He characterizes Wohlgemuth’s criticism as 
wholly futile because of his inability to empathize himself into the psycho- 
analytic frame. He, i.e., the critic, “could not get any sense out of it.” 
Only critics able to check and correcting the empathic process will be of 
service in furthering the psychoanalytic method. A grown-up, matured, 
empathic understanding, for it too has its developmental phases, implies 
much knowledge of the changing urges and mental mechanisms which 
were involved in the evolutionary process of our own psychological past. 
To achieve this more inclusive empathical understanding of our uncon- 
scious determinants and mechanisms an enlargement of our capacity for 
a retrospective introspection is quite indispensable. The Freudian pro- 
cedure does this. The older methods of introspection were limited to the 
more obvious data of immediate consciousness, the new introspection is 
directed toward the discovery of even more of what were formerly the 
unconscious contributions that helped to determine the quality and the 
content of each present conscious status. It emphasized the varying sub- 
jective aspects of the experiences of our separate psychological pasts. 
Even here an attempt at formulation of the fruits obtained by the best 
retrospective introspection needs careful checking by what the writer 
would designate inductive introspection. Thus, as Freud himself has 
phrased it, “All those acts and expressions which I notice in myself and 
which I am unable to connect with the rest of my psychic life, I may 
judge as though they belong to another person.” This “hint,” as Schroeder 
calls it, he elaborates. To summarize briefly, we may say that during a 
psychoanalytical procedure the empathic insight and understanding of 
another is obtained when the psychoanalyst’s unconscious emerges into 
his consciousness as a result of the stimulus of another self revelation, 
with a checked and corrected empathic reading of the corresponding 
unconscious of the patient or pupil, sometimes even before it has been 
received into the latter’s consciousness. When it has also forced itself 
into the latter's consciousness the reéducation consists in pointing out its 
behavior and relations as a determinant of the previously disclosed psy- 
chological data,’ and emphasizing changes in the valuations and the 
mental mechanisms in the course of the psychoevolutionary process. 


4. FLucet, J. C. Some Unconscious Factors in the International 
Language Movement with Especial Reference to Esperanto.—Here the 
author briefly traces the history of the movement in favor of an adoption 
of an international auxiliary language—from Descartes to the present 
time, from Volapuk to Ido to Esperanto. The psychological determiners 
for such a wish, a perfectly practical proposition from the linguistic point 
cof view, is not without interest, and is here somewhat entered into as a 
sort of introduction, based upon the writer’s own personal association 
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with the Esperanto movement. The first thing that strikes the observer, 
Flugel writes, is the “internal idea,” the interracial fraternity, almost 
religious aspect of the thing. For Zamenhov, the inventor, it was a 
stepping stone to the higher goal of human love that should transcend all 
barriers of language, race, and nationality. Its success is largely due to 
this “ideal father ” identification, a mechanism, as Freud has noted, that 
tends to underlie all organized groups of human beings. By his renuncia- 
t:on of all power the more hostile aspects of the father transference were 
mitigated. The mother side, our “native country,” “native language,” 
“ Mutter Sprache,” are of interest in Zamenhov’s fundamental rules of 
grammar and vocabulary. No one could tamper with these rules and 
remain in the Esperanto camp. This inviolability of the “ Fundamento” 
Flugel equates with the incest taboo. 

Fligel then compares the movement with other universalizing ones. 
Socialism and Communism, for instance. These differ in (a) the essen- 
tial economic program and (b) revolutionary and insurgent tendencies— 
(displacement of father hatred) are more prominent. Esperanto in its 
propaganda aspect is like primitive Christianity. It makes a special appeal 
to the proletariat. The saint-like character of its founder is to be noted. 
Fligel depicts the influences of his early life, his father and mother traits 
particularly. 

The personality of the inventor thus has made a deep impression upon 
the whole movement clearly summarized: (1) The language is not so 
much an end in itself as a means to a higher goal of human fraternity. 
It has therefore a philanthropic religious attitude not found in other lan- 
guage movements. (2) There is less keenness on the use of the language 
and more in work on it. It has not changed much since 1887, its first 
publication. (3) It is relatively empirical since it grew with the author 
in actual use, and reflects personal attitudes rather than being scientifically 
evolved, as others are; and (4), due to Zamenhov’s renunciation of 
power, the language avoided internal quarrels in its fashioning. Those 
who solved their Oedipus complex remained with the noninsistent father— 
the others, who thirsted to make their own languages, broke away. 

In a fourth section Fligel would go from the psychological exploita- 
tion of the mechanisms at the all-erotic level to proceed to more obscure 
factors of narcissistic or autoerotic levels. He seeks to trace the influence 
of the castration complex and anal-erotism in the development of the 
movement. Psychoanalytic study has shown that for the unconscious 
speech may be equated with life, creative power, and God (The Logos). 
The tongue is the phallus symbol; absence of speech — impotence and 
death. Speech, breathing, blowing, and vocal production of sound may 
have sexual significance (unconscious). It represents sublimated sexual 
activity, to which view some philologists are at one with the psychoanalyst. 
He then develops the idea of the significance of increased powers in 
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speaking foreign tongues and the sense of inferiority when one speaks 
them badly. Thus the importance to the unconscious of a universal lan- 
guage. An international language — equivalent of all languages. It is 
of interest to note that polyglots have been specially intrigued by universal 
languages. International languages are easier to learn, hence power is 
acquired more readily, much can be achieved by little effort. Again, 
an international language places everyone on the same footing. Superior- 
ity-inferiority feelings are abrogated or minimized. Thus Flugel argues 
a plausible case to those acquainted with psa. that international language 
owes some of its attractiveness to the fact that it gratifies in a highly 
sublimated form the desire for sexual potency, and serves as a reaction 
formation to the fear of impotency or castration. He supports this deduc- 
tion further from folklore. The Tower of Babel, for instance. This 
legend belongs in a class of story concerned with the storming of heaven. 
The tower builders were hostile, some would scale heaven; even wage war 
with the Almighty. The tower grew and grew, like Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, and like man’s climbing and flying dreams. Thus psychoanalytically 
cne sees the father in the hated Oedipus setting. In the Babel story they 
were defeated by the father, which, in the unconscious, is the equal of a 
castration. This is carried out fourfold. The tower (phallus) is 
destroyed. One legend says God blew it down with a strong wind. 
Hermes, the wind god, also responsible for discord and diversity of 
speech. Thus scattering, discord, diversity —symbols of castration. 
The group is dismembered in space, and further hostility between the 
members, and finally they cannot understand each other. The castration 
is not individual; it is of the group. Titus Andronicus is brought in as 
supplementary evidence. Further, Fltugel adds interesting anthropological 
illustrations relative to speech diversity and the castration complex. He 
then cites Pfister’s interesting study upon glossolalia. Thus, as in the 
Babel story, castration as revenge is indicated in speech dismemberment ; 
the Pentecostal gift of tongues recreates the lost sexual potency by 
increased linguistic capacity. International language as a practical real- 
ization on a vast scale of this linguistic dream is excellently adapted to 
serve in modern life as a displacement of the same kind as that recorded 
by the writer of the Acts. 

In addition to genital level factors there are anal level ones, which 
Fligel would examine briefly, since Jones has discussed many at great 
length in his Holy Ghost and Virgin Birth studies. Genital potency and 
anal potency are readily displaceable. Child production and fecal produc- 
tion have at an early ontogenetic level a close identification. Later, speech 
production as a substitute displacement gratification represents higher 
cultural sublimation of these earlier stages. Jones has offered the sugges- 
tion that flatus—the creation of an artificial language, and hence in 
artificial language production this anal-erotic factor is probably present. 
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The very formidable and obdurate nature of the task in such productions 
is of interest in view of other anal-erotic character components. As a 
new language = successful mastery of such a wish, glossolalia = a phan- 
tasy way of accomplishing it. The infantile fecal activities are here 
equated with word sentence molding. 

Thus this new creation of a language can operate for displacement of 
genital and anal level libido. In the former, at the Oedipus stage, defiance 
of the father and taking liberties with the (mother) language; at the 
anal-erotic level, defiance of the nursery authorities by manipulation of 
unpermitted activities (see child language parallels). On the side of 
repression of anal-erotism he sees the inhibition to touch the “ Funda- 
mento.” It is forbidden to touch the mother or the feces. Anal repres- 
sions are seen, Flugel says, also in the attitude of the outsider. Such 
languages are repellent or “disgusting.” The sources of this disgust are 
usually rationalized, as they occur usually in cultured individuals. Here 
idealization of the “mother” language (one’s country, etc.) affords some 
insight into the unconscious motivation. A third factor is narcissistic. 
Here the author again enters the inferiority complex realm of the non- 
linguistically potent person and the ease with which an international 
language restores this potency feeling, especially as he is the more shielded 
{rom accidents (coprophilic slips) of grammar and syntax in the easier 
international languages. 

Finally Flugel calls attention to certain ways in which anal factors 
have played a part in the actual construction of the various artificial lan- 
guages. The historical details are too minute for abstraction and must 
be consulted in the original. 


5. FLuce., J. C. A Note on the Phallic Significance of the Tongue 
ard Speech.—In this short paper the author first cites Jones’ studies which 
have tended to show the intimate identification of tongue and phallus and 
speech potency, especially in relation to the infantile sexual theory of 
gaseous fertilization. The unconscious equations, speech = sex power, 
dumbness = castration or impotence, are clearly shown in the numerous 
customs connected with cutting out the tongue. This, with blinding, cut- 
ting off the hands, etc., were not uncommon punishments in early English 
jurisprudence. The excised tongues of animals were used as talismans 
or amulets. Eloquence possibly is equated with such a talismanic potency 
magic. Mythological and ethnological parallels are cited. The under- 
standing of language also shows similar potency equations, as are illus- 
trated also in mythology, ethnology, and folklore. The study of children’s 
relations to the speech of elders is full of material for investigation along 
these lines. Fligel brings in the notion that possibly, as an antithesis to 
the potency of eloquence, voluntary silence may be equated with ideas 
of chastity. He quotes a number of customs (A personally analyzed 
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patient confirms this.—J.), ethnological and mythological parallels; espe- 
cially devoting a page or two to the story of Philomel as told by Ovid, 
where the dismemberment motive and castration are equaled and where 
the whole story constitutes a series of variations on the general theme of 
castration, and “ affords eloquent testimony to the closeness of the connec- 
tion between tongue and phallus, speech and sexual power.” 


6. Abstracts, Book Reviews, and Bulletin—Of interest here chiefly 
are summaries of Rorschach’s studies (see Jour. Nerv. and Ment. Disease, 
Vol. —, No. —), Watson on Behaviorism, MacDougall’s reply to Wat- 
son, Julius de Boer’s study in Winkler’s Festschrift, and reviews of Hug 
Hellmuth’s Study on Childhood, Louise Brink’s interesting thesis upon 
the women characters in Richard Wagner and Carpenter’s Study on 
Shelley. 
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1. ABRAHAM, K. Influence of Oral Erotictsm on Character Forma- 
tion (Tr. from Int. Zeit. £. Psa.).—Orthodox psychology has heretofore 
traced character features back chiefly to heredity and in part to environ- 
ment or training. Psychoanalysis has opened up a new field, rich for 
interpretation, quite at variance with previously accepted views in the 
study of early infantile sexuality, excluded for the most part in the sexual 
life of the adult. These factors psa. shows contribute to character forma- 
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tion. Freud first showed the part played by anal-erotism in this develop- 
ment, a part of which contributed to adult sublimated sexuality and a part 
tc character traits. These in general were the usual “ normal” evolu- 
tions. They render it possible for the individual to adapt himself to the 
demands of his environment as regards cleanliness, love of order, etc. 
In addition, a clinical anal-character, an accentuation of these character 
traits could be outlined. Here excessive cleanliness, parsimony, and sim- 
ilar tendencies never succeeded completely. The opposites appeared 
strongly developed. Other erotic zones naturally must also have their 
determining influences, and this paper would deal with oral-erotic zones 
and their character trait determiners. The author regrets that his formu- 
lutions in this sphere cannot be as sharply outlined as for the anal sphere. 
Firstly, much oral-erotism needs be but little repressed or sublimated, as 
in the anal zone, and hence does not enter into character trait formation so 
strongly. Furthermore, oral phases in pure culture are not so prominent 
as anal ones. Both, however, are closely interwoven. Constitutional 
(phyletic experience factors) have been emphasized by Freud from the 
beginning. Suckling in infancy unquestionably has nutritive and libidinal 
features, the latter of which is never entirely abandoned, but persists in 
all kinds of disguises, even though the elemental situations are abandoned, 
but not without some substituted gratification. These are of note and need 
careful study. The first great stage of change comes with teething. 
Sucking is replaced by biting. The ambivalent pleasurable factors become 
reinforced, friendly, and hostile. Other area displacements must be con- 
sidered at the same time. Weaning and bodily cleanliness become cor- 
related; hence anal and urethal sphincters develop increased and paral- 
leled significance. Retention takes on new pleasurable importance and 
becomes generalized. Possession now means something more; originally 
an incorporation, to be later expelled, when retained, added components— 
property—becomes significant. Getting, holding, and giving up become. 
ezch in their turn, of signal value, and the individual's later relations to 
social life become fashioned along these fundamental lines. The signif- 
cance of the first link in this chain, getting (oral-eroticism), becomes all 
the more significant in later evolution. Any disturbance in this initial 
process, then, may be of great significance in the later unfolding of char- 
acter. The sucking period can vary enormously, rich in pain or poor in 
pleasure. The sucking period is filled with conditionings for later char- 
acter development. Whether disappointed or overindulged, the reactions 
to the next stage, biting, will be emphasized along similar lines. Pro- 
nounced, even pathological ambivalent states thus arise. They frequently 
show themselves in pronounced hostile and jealous traits. Overdeveloped 
envy is another oral trait elaborated by Eisler. It frequently becomes 
displaced to anal areas for its gratification. 

Abraham would take up specific illustrations. He first deals with 
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neurotic parsimony, especially as met with in individuals prohibited from 
making a living. Direct anal sources do not account for this. The 
pleasure of acquiring (oral) seems repressed in favor of holding (anal) 
what one has. Such people grow anxious lest the most trifling of their 
possessions be lost. This energy loss prevents their acquiring. In certain 
cases the entire character formation seems dominated by the oral influ- 
ences. Abraham thinks they were the happy undisturbed suckers. All 
will be well with them. (See Glover’s paper abstracted in preceding 
number of the Journal.) Or in less favorable types they expect the 
“ silver spoon” in their mouths. These overindulged nurslings expect 
the world to be their oyster. The ambivalent disappointed nurslings tend 
to show pessimistic attitudes, life is a burden, they are apprehensive. A 
mountain is made of every mole-hill. 

The oral character trends turn up in hobbies, profession choosing, etc. 
The job holder ts a special type. Frequently one fails to find in analysis 
any trace in oral features of this disappointed nursling conditioning. 
They “suck like leeches” in later social activities. They are markedly 
impatient and at times, mixed with sadistic components, are veritable 
vampires. Certain displacements within the oral sphere changes from oral 
petting to oral giving. They talk incessantly and when halted must 
urinate. Mixed with sadistic components, the talk tends towards hostile 
speech tendencies. They would kill with arguments. 

Other features are briefly dealt with, especially as contrasted with 
anal traits. The covetous demanders of the second oral phase offer 
niarked contrast with the overmodest, anal-determined character traits. 
Generosity, identification with lavish mother, is frequently orally deter- 
mined. Envy, hostility, and jealousy enter in the second oral or sadistic 
stage. Abraham correlates the bright and sociable with the first oral 
stage gratified, the hostile snappy with the second, and the morose and 
inaccessible and reticent with anal conditionings. The receptives are oral, 
the ultra-conservatives are anal. Impatience, importunity, haste, restless- 
ness, as orally determined, stand in contrast to the anally determined 
persevering, persistent, it may be cut into by procrastination and hesita- 
tion. Ambition, allocated early by Freud to urethral determiners, Abra- 
ham, with Glover, finds to have definite oral conditionings as well. Such 
combinations are the rule and involve all of the erogenous zones. This 
point Abraham dwells upon. 


2. WALDER, Rogert. The Psychoses: Their Mechanisms and Acces- 
sibility to Influence (Tr. from Int. Zeit. £. Psa.).—The early boundaries 
set for psychoanalysis in the realm of the transference neuroses are being 
moved into the realm of the narcissistic neuroses, and even into the terri- 
tory of the psychoses. Since the transference is the dynamic tool for 
reconstruction in analytic therapy, if it is unavailing in overcoming 
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narcissistic fixations its usefulness is much diminished, if not actually 
blocked. The author would show that in spite of all this new avenues 
are opening up and that even the psychoses may be mastered. The author 
opens with an hypothesis as to how the psychosis comes about or is side- 
stepped. Investigators themselves must first free themselves from their 
narcissistic resistance that they are not like other men. No mechanism is 
incompatible with reality or is devoid of intrinsic real value. Pathology 
is related to quantity of libido, what it works with, and its association 
with mental phenomena. Mechanisms as such and reality values as such 
must not be confounded. Disease is not departure from a “norm” but 
an incapacity to arrive at gratification of the desire for pleasure in any 
way that is actually possible. The libido turns away from real objects. 
What may happen, he recalls, is fixation at some earlier stage, or after 
erganization, a regression back to an earlier stage from frustration. 
Regression may go back to the ego or to libidinal object fixation. He 
cites two types of repression according to types of ideal. One is moral 
in content, the other narcissistic. In the first “ father ”’ forbids it, in the 
second “I” would be humiliated. The first, Walder states, leads to 
neurosis formation, the second is the basis of the psychosis. When once 
regression has taken place there may be a hypercathexis of the ego, or if 
this be avoided, attempt to direct libido to objects is attempted. If suc- 
cessful, the patient has sidestepped his difficulty; if not, partial or com- 
plete projection of the patient’s own mind upon the outside world becomes 
necessary. Hence he distinguishes regressive psychoses and restitutive 
psychoses, in which return to the ego or projections to the outside world 
are the manifest mechanisms. Catatonia and paranoia are respective 
types. In neither is the whole ego necessarily involved. All of our 
conscious thinking, he states, is rationalization; our creative thinking is 
a projection of our libidinal processes. 

Walder now discusses a particular case, A. I., a healthy schizoid type 
ot scientist free from serious pathological disabilities. He was able, 
original, with a mental constitution with signs of narcissism and psy- 
chotic characteristics. His superior attitude was partly justified by his 
gifts. He understood others intellectually but had no inner relationship 
with them. The details are many and should be read in the original. 
The argument cannot be followed except by repeating the author’s own 
words. There are many pages of description of this brilliant mathe- 
matician, the psychological mechanisms of which calling are discussed by 
Walder. Here he speaks of narcissistic and object libidinal types of think- 
ing, not alone as to narcissistic prizing of knowledge itself, or its value 
to the community, but also as it determines actual modes of thinking. As 
Freud has indicated, the object libidinal thinker would deal with facts 
and facts only, the narcissistic thinker with concepts. Hypotheses to the 
former are but tools or coping stones and can be replaced as required. 
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The other must have it all systematized. Elementary concepts must be 
reached and then the unalterable synthesis. He must have a system of 
formal logic. This is the essence of narcissism to create a world for 
oneself. Thus in the scale of sciences Walder places history at the object 
libidinal end and mathematics at the opposite pole. In a union of instincts 
involving both cooperatively the true creative scientist can sublimate 
more or less completely. 

Thus Walder would show why A. I. escaped a psychosis was that the 
path chosen, mathematics, did bind a great part of his narcissistic libido 
in accordance with reality and then rescued him from pathological psy- 
chotic symptoms. Quoting the patient’s own terms, such sublimations 
“constitute a channel” ready for the reception of the volume of libido 
which in psychic dispositions of this sort is perpetually flowing back into 
the ego. 

One would not expect mental disease when the libido in regression or 
restitution is flowing in the same channels as the sublimations. Thus 
narcissism is of itself an organization and is not a necessary evil; as 
Staercke phrases it, psychosis is but a manifestation of “ infantile” 
narcissism. 

Walder now discusses another patient who was also a mathematician, 
but his occupation did not save him and he developed a pathological psy- 
chotic reaction. Where A. I. succeeded this patient failed. Here the 
existing sublimations were not strong enough, his interest was not deep 
enough, or he was distracted from his aim. In this case all these causes 
conspired together. The therapeutic task, therefore, is in the sublimation 
oi narcissism, a path that Freud has indicated man has traveled from 
animism to science. If the animistic philosophy had its origin in the 
narcissistic projection of mental phenomena upon the outside world, in 
the scientific phase, this narcissistic libide has been sublimated. It has 
effected a union of instincts with those object libidinal sublimations 
which lead to scientific research, and it becomes recognizable both in the 
narcissistic elements of every scientific work and in the actual striving 
after increased mastery of the outside world. 

Much of the author’s argument is nonabstractable for the next few 
pages, but to come to his comments upon psychoanalytic technic: He says 
(p. 278): In psychotic processes of the regressive type, what is most 
important is to create for the libido a fresh object within the ego. If 
we cannot wrest a wild beast’s prey from it by force, we can still get 
the better of it by craft, by throwing it something else to devour. 

As for a psychosis of the restitution type while still in the process of 
formation that restitution must be directed along paths compatible with 
reality. 

Coming to the dynamic question which lies at the root of his theoretical 
study, Walder asks: Have we at our disposal, in the faint trace of object 
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cathexes or in the narcissistic transference, the requisite force for an 
intervention? He answers in the affirmative. While we cannot exercise 
control over directly narcissistic fixations, there is some part of the per- 
sonality still healthy which may be worked upon. Thus he leans fairly 
consistently upon Bleuler’s conceptions of schizophrenia and would sum- 
marize the pathway trod historically regarding the psychoanalytic evolu- 
tion of the psychoses. Freud and Abraham having postulated the with- 
drawal of the libido into the ego and having compared this with the 
narcissistic phase of libidinal organization, Freud went on to discover in 
the symptoms of a psychosis attempts at restitution. Walder now suggests 
the possibility that these processes may be resolved in ways either com- 
patible or incompatible with reality and would show the different indica- 
tions. The libidinal processes must be brought into consciousness and 
some way of influencing the healthy part of the personality must be 
evoked. 


3. BERKELEY-HiLL, Owen. Hindu-Moslem Unity.—A_ contribution 
from a member of the Indian psychoanalytic society dealing with the 
sociological problem of “color.” The nucleus of the whole matter is 
ecuated that black = evil. Here he would deal with a sociological situa- 
tion, t.e., the relations between Hindus and Indian Moslems. The emotional 
situation 1s greatly overdetermined. There is a perennial feud which 
requires constant governmental intervention. The whole series of prob- 
lems is here subjected to psychoanalytic survey. Hence one must seek for 
the unconscious sources of the difficulties. Historically the conquest ot 
the Hindus by the Moslems is to be considered; secondly, Do special 
psychological factors exist preventing good will? Defilement of the 
Hindu temples and slaughter of cows has gone on by the Moslems since 
the 13th Century and only recently prevented by the British. Islamic 
proselytization is an important factor. The author shows that in other 
countries Moslem and non-Moslem live in amicable relations. Egypt, 
Abyssinia, China, are cited. Racial differences do not explain, since 
members of the same race are involved. They both speak the same lan- 
guages. He points out a parallel studied by Jones as to the Irish and 
English, and states that similar Mother-Virgin imago unconscious ideas 
are paralleled. Through the Hindu organization mother worship is 
emphasized. The Moslem idea outrages this worship. Again, the 
slaughter of their totem animal, the cow, probably plays a large role. Of 
these two the slaughter of the totem animal is thought by the author to 
be the more important. Any one that violates the taboo, himself becomes 
taboo, hence the Moslem conquerer became detested. He also arouses 
envy. He can violate what another cannot (but unconsciously wishes to). 
As a practical measure some ceremonial must be devised in which cows 
can be killed and eaten by Hindus and Moslems in conclave. 
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4. JetcersMa, H. G. A Peculiar Custom Observed on the Island of 
Marken.—A psychoanalytic study of folk psychology. The quaint cus- 
toms of Marken have been objects of interest to travelers for many years 
by reason of their primitive nature, living, as these people have, in a state 
of isolation for many centuries. Marken, an island, became inhabited in 
the 13th Century by Friesland emigrants. The men were fishermen; 
the women stayed at home and cultivated the land. They are completely 
endogamous. They are tall, sturdy, and yellow haired, and differ from 
the average Dutchman. The custom studied here is that until the seventh 
year the boys wear girls’ clothes. The only distinguishing mark is that 
the boys have bright vertical stripes on the front of their coats. At seven 
they are turned into miniature men. What is the reason? The natives 
can only rationalize about it. Jelgersma attempts to solve it on the basis 
of unconscious logic. Only the boys are involved. A little boy of six 
being asked if he would like to be dressed as a little girl, Marken fashion, 
expresses great disdain. Ergo the author reasons it is a humiliation 
design, 2.e., form of castration. When the boys are seven they go off 
with their fisherman fathers. Before that the father suppresses him. 
Thus the little boys are made girls to repress the unconscious incest ten- 
dencies, and yet endogamy is ritual and commanded. Thus one finds an 
interesting ambivalent mechanism of prohibition and command, showing 
that incest has not been committed with impunity. 


5. Kapp, R. O. Sensation and Narcissism.—This paper would view 
from another angle the development of the idea of the successive stages of 
libido development of the child and their significance in character trait 
formation as seen in the adult. Thus the question arises, “ What factors 
cause one libido position to be given up in favor of the next?’ First 
consider the early and later anal stages. Since the sensational factors 
are paramount, the author would turn to these. What compensates the 
child for his giving up? The child finds pleasure in discovering a new 
source of power in itself, t.e., its control of the sphincter muscle. The 
author here uses Abraham's notion of displacement. The pleasure of 
sucking, now denied, displaces to the pleasure of squeezing the sphincter. 
The analogy to the miser who equates sphincter with lips is thus made. 
Power of control of the sphincter muscle, an ego development, is thus 
brought about by two influences: educational, through the super-ego, and 
the direct narcissistic attachment between the ego and the id. The faith- 
less nipple is compensated for by the ego offering itself to the id as a love 
object. Thus autoerotism is replaced by ego development. Here the 
author leans upon Walder’s conception (see earlier abstract), where two 
types of ideal are represented. ‘‘ Father forbids me” and “I am 
humiliated.” 

Briefly summarized, the author himself states: Repression of the 
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pleasure in infantile activity is chiefly effected by the ego-ideal; repression 
of the pleasure in infantile sensation is chiefly developed narcissistically. 
Whereas the former largely bears on the individual’s social relationships, 
the latter is of the greater importance for the development of his ego. 
When a sensational gratification is given up the released libido is partly 
employed narcissistically and fulfills the useful purpose of ego develop- 
ment. Ego development is compatible with the pleasure principle because 
this process absorbs libido. Any check to the development of the ego is 
liable to result in the outbreak of a morbid symptom because the libido 
must find a new outlet. At the genital stage of development a large 
accumulated mass of narcissistic libido must be converted into sensation 
and object love. One of the difficulties in the way of this conversion lies 
in the fact that progression to genital sensation resembles regression to 
infantile sensation. Individuals whom a narcissistic rather than an auto- 
erotic employment of the libido has enabled to reach the last pregenital 
stage and who are barred by early fixations from making the final step 
to the genital stage, show the characteristics of activity, egotism, capa- 
bility, unawareness of much in their surroundings, and may be described 
as schizoid types, more liable to psychoses than neuroses. In addition to 
the familiar restitution attempts in the direction of object relationships 
we should recognize restitution attempts in the direction of sensation. 
These occur as a response to a narcissistic injury and should be looked 
for as a probable factor in numerous morbid symptoms.” 


6. Cyapwick, Mary. A Case of Kleptomanta in a Girl of Ten Years. 
—A brief detail of an analysis of a ten-year-old girl who for five years 
had an obstinate kleptomania. At first she coveted pins, if with glass 
heads preferred, then pencils, then pennies which she used for bus rides. 
She was also becoming deaf and was very nervous. Her hand shook 
when she used a knife; she could not ride inside of vehicles, and was 
car sick. Apprehensiveness was marked which in view of the severe 
punishments and long pious talks at bedtime might be understood, the 
deafness also. The mother inadvertently told of a little habit of hers of 
tucking things away. The analysis is then detailed. It cannot be given. 
A few items may be selected. Very early sexual theories came out, and 
the power of magic gestures was learned when very young. In her car- 
riage she found that crying brought no one, so she threw things out of 
her carriage and people would pick them up. If some one she did not 
want she would hide. She loved to hide, and this was one of the deter- 
miners for her penny stealing. “ She would get on the top of a bus and 
hide under the hood, especially if it were wet and no one knew you were 
there.” ‘At home they say I am deaf; my brother always wanted me to 
fetch things. I go and hide on the top shelf of a cupboard among the 
blankets and go to sleep. They can’t find me there. I lay all curled 
around.” After the first month her inner memories of early fears of 
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trains, of the Bogey man in the chest, etc., and a number of pertinent 
factors concerning her neurosis. Pencils and a play with her brother in 
the garden—the finder of the hidden pencil would keep it. She always 
wanted to hide other people’s pencils. Discussion of holes led to mouth 
hole. How far did it go? She used to be afraid if “she ate too much 
she would bust.” Babies from food was among her theories. Bogey in 
the closet might eat her toys. She feared things would fall on her. A 
lot of her fears were connected with guilty wishes respecting her chief 
rivals—brother and sister. The theft of the baby idea came up. She had 
been told of eagles carrying off babies; jackdaws stole bright objects to 
replace little birds in the nest. Birds and nest interests were among the 
very first in her analysis. Then the fear of castration appeared and the 
penis envy. The pencil was always to stay the same size. Her nose 
which father called a little button. Injuries to hand and leg were brought 
into symbolic service in the castration fear. Her mother was always for 
cutting something off. Later typical princess phantasies were uncovered. 
Magic ways of getting babies. Finally, after about a hundred hours of 
analysis, the kleptomanic situation was cleared up. The paper must be 
read to be appreciated. 


7. Levy, L. Psychology of the Effect Produced by Morphta.—A short 
note on morphine as dissociating the personality and suggestion as to the 
euphoria in metapsychological terms. 


8. Shorter Communications: Speech and Castration, Douglas Bryan; 
a verbatim account of two analytic hours. Psychology of the Arc de 
Cercle, E. Weiss; a dream in which the position seemed to symbolize the 
female becoming a male. Castration Complex of Nursery, C. P. Obern- 
dorf, M.D.; a note on shingling. 
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1. Freup, S1cMuNbD. Negation.—Opening with this type of observa- 
tion made by patients during analysis, “ Now you'll think I mean to say 
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something insulting, but I have no such intention.” This is a repudiation, 
by way of projection, of an association that has just emerged. Or again: 
“You ask who this person in the dream can have been. It was not my 
mother.” We emend this: so it was his mother. By a special form of 
guestion one can sometimes obtain a necessary light upon a piece of 
unconscious, repressed material. ‘‘ What,” one asks, “ would you consider 
was about the most unlikely thing in the world in that situation? What 
do you think was furthest from your mind at the time?” If the patient 
really says what he thinks the most incredible, he almost invariably makes 
the correct admission. A counterpart of this is often met with in obses- 
sional neurotics who know somewhat of the meaning of their symptoms. 
‘‘A new obsessive idea came over me; and it occurred to me it might 
mean so and so. But of course that cannot be true or it couldn’t have 
occurred to me.” The rejected explanation is the right one. Thus the 
subject matter of a repressed image or thought can make its way into 
consciousness on condition that it is dented. Negation is a way of removal 
of the repression. The intellectual process is thus seen to be different 
from the affective one. Negation only assists in undoing one of the 
consequences of the repression—namely, that the subject matter of the 
image in question is unable to enter consciousness. Intellectually there is 
acceptance but in all essentials the repression exists. This sort of thing 
is frequent in folk-way superstitions, “boasting is dangerous.’ ‘ How 
nice that I have not had one of my headaches”; meaning one is coming 
but the individual is unwilling to believe it. To deny something in one’s 
judgment is at bottom the same thing as to say, ‘ That is something I 
would rather repress.” A negative judgment is the intellectual substitute 
for repression. By its help the thinking process frees itself from the 
l:mitations of repression and enriches itself with the subject matter neces- 
sary for efficient work. Judgment may assert or deny that a thing has 
a particular property, or it may affirm or dispute that a particular image 
exists in reality. Expressed in early oral conditioning, the alternative 
runs, I should like to eat that or spit it out; or further, I should like to 
take this into me and keep that out of me; it is to be either inside or out- 
side of me. As the original pleasure-ego tries to introject into itself 
everything that is good and to reject from itself everything that is bad. 
Bad, alien, and external are identical. The second decision made by the 
function of judgment as to the reality of something imagined is a con- 
cern of the final reality-ego, developing out of the pleasure-ego, i.e., the 
faculty of reality testing. Here again internal means imagined, subjec- 
tive; what is real is external. When this stage of development is reached 
the pleasure-principle is in the way of abrogation. Subjective and objec- 
tive are not originally separated. The contrast arises from the faculty 
which thought possesses of reviving a thing that has once been perceived, 
by reproducing it as an image, without its being necessary for the external 
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cbject still to be present. Reality testing function is not to discover an 
ubject in real perception, but to rediscover such an object. The process 
ef differentiation is still further assisted by another faculty of the power 
of thought. Distortions arise in image perceptions. One of the pre- 
requisites is that objects shall have been lost which have afforded real 
satisfaction. Judging is the intellectual function which puts an end to 
procrastination in thinking and leads to acting. This procrastination is 
not without significance, for thought is a type of experimental action, a 
groping, utilizing a minimum of energy. The ego utilizes this at the 
sensory end of the mental apparatus, since for theory perception is not 
solely a passive process. We believe rather that the ego periodically 
sends out small amounts of cathectic energy in the perceptual system, 
thus sampling external stimuli, advancing, and then receding. Judging 
as an intellectual function, derived from the interplay of primary 
instinctual impulses, has been systematically developed out of the original 
pleasure-principle of taking in or expulsion from the ego. Affirmation then 
belongs to creative Eros, while negation belongs to the destructive side. 
Hence negation, as a pronounced sign in psychotics, equals a defusion of 
instincts due to libidinal withdrawal. The achievements of the function 
of judgment becomes feasible only after the symbol of negation has 
endowed thought with a first degree of independence from the result of 
repression, and at the same time from the sway of the pleasure-principle. 
This conception harmonizes with the fact that No is never discovered in 
the unconscious, and that a recognition of the unconscious on the part of 
the ego is expressed by a negation. 


2. Ferenczi, S. Psychoanalysis of Sexual Habits—A long and valu- 
able paper dealing with a variety of topics, somewhat loosely woven into 
a systematic presentation. They discuss Urethro-anal Habits; Certain 
Sexual Habits; Unconscious Phantasies of Sexual Lust Murder; Habit 
and Symptom; the Metapsychology of Habits in General; Some Tech- 
nical Considerations, and the Process of Weaning from Psychoanalysis. 
It has grown out of the author’s special utilization of “ active therapy,” 
which he emphasizes is no innovation intended to supplant analysis, but 
rather some newer expedients to supplement it when confronted by special 
difficulties and to advance towards a fundamental goal in therapy, 1.e., to 
bring about a mobilization of the repressed in the preconscious system by 
means of reawakened memories and of reconstruction arrived at by 
necessity. 

In regard to the first topic Ferenczi, speaking of mental privation by 
prohibiting patients who wished to urinate during the analytic session, 
which increasing tension brought up important repressed material. He 
later carried this type of regulation into defecation compulsions with 
similar results. Urinary compulsives suffer from a polyuria which con- 
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cedes unconscious anxiety about imperfect control of the urinary sphinc- 
ters. Stool-pedants by their exaggerated promptitude and punctuality 
compensate for the infantile anal-erotic tendency to retain their stools, 
and consequent anxiety lest pain would ensue. In carrying out the regu- 
lation the first reaction on the part of the patient was usually a statement 
relative to their great capacity for holding. On being told to go ahead 
and try it out, at first eight-, ten-, and even a twenty-eight-hour urinary 
retention was obtained. But these were gestures chiefly, and the hyper- 
potency soon uncovered early memories of enuresis, long forgotten, and 
in unearthing brought other infantile memory material. Similarly with 
the stool-pedants, but here hypochondriacal apprehensions appeared. Rup- 
ture, hemorrhoids, autointoxication, headaches, etc., etc., were brought up 
as resistances. They were all, however, phobia constructions barring the 
way to repressed anal erotism and anal anxiety. In some, remarkable 
obstinacy character traits were uncovered. In general his experiments 
led him through the character trait analysis to his conception of amphi- 
mixis in the development of genital function. Often urethral prohibitions 
resulted in marked anal functioning backward displacement, but more 
important marked effects upon erection, in previously impotent men, were 
met with. These experiences pointed towards the early anal and urethral 
innervation patterns and the development of genital function. Even so- 
called bladder erections of the early morning hours are questionably 
purely “mechanical.” Pregenital activities were learned about by this 
prohibition procedure and the patients were weaned from their repressed 
urethral and anal erotisms with consequent changes in their character 
traits, and relief from the more crippling neurotic character traits. 
Illustrative case material is freely cited. By reason of the detail it 
cannot be abstracted. The only thing missing in this section is any 
reference to the Yogi practices, which certainly are of significance to 
the author’s idea of bioanalytic dissection of genital function. 

In section two Ferenczi speaks of active prohibition of all genital 
activities and the resultant unconscious materials uncovered. Continued 
lowering of tension by sexual gratification seriously interferes at times 
with the necessary tension in transference to get at the repressed material. 
He cites a number of cases in which he was unable to prevent disastrous 
results because he felt he had not dared to prohibit irregular love affairs, 
not on ethical grounds, but upon purely psychoanalytic technic grounds. 
There is, he says, little prospect of freeing anyone from an unhappy 
infatuation analytically so long as actual gratification with a love object 
is taking place. It is as a rule unfavorable if patients can enjoy free 
sexual pleasures during analysis. 

It is with married neurotics that regulation is imperative. Semi- 
potent or three-fourths-potent men strive to outdo themselves, revenging 
themselves upon their wives by bad temper or other neurotic outbursts. 
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The hyperpotent are usually overcompensating—urethral types in par- 
ticular. Impotent men are often “cured” by sounds, etc., to develop 
‘obsessional neuroses.’’ One case analysis is presented where prohibition 
permitted a satisfactory analysis. Many unhappy marriage relations, not 
on an exaggerated neurotic basis, may thus be straightened out. Special 
discussion of the wreck of “love matches” teaches how the Oedipus 
situation brings about the wreck of the marriage. Neurasthenic super- 
vening states after marriage, due to inadequate discharge, proved on 
closer examination to be a protest of anxiety on the part of the bodily 
and psychical ego against libidinal exhaustion. Nocturnal emissions, he 
states, are masturbatory acts exiled to dream life on account of their 
incompatibility with consciousness. Emission dreams are disguised incest 
dreams. Hence conscious masturbation, as a stage, may have to be 
adjusted to in order to gain a greater psychical tension treasure in healthy 
coitus. In the absence of analytic solution, however, neither abstinence 
nor gratification can resolve neurotic conflicts. 

III. Sexual Lust Murder. Application of urethral, anal and genital 
regulation during analysis of patients exhibiting genito-sexual excess has 
resulted in uncovering with quite striking regularity strong tendencies 
towards aggression, chiefly in the form of lust murder. This is naturally 
unconscious, but is highly overdetermined. Revenge on the woman for 
taking his semen; castration anxiety threat of the father for intercourse; 
this latter is transferred from father to mother, hence anxiety about the 
vagina dentata of the mother (Rank) is birth anxiety. Whether primary 
as trauma or castration is not certain. 

Sadistic impulses the author equates with coitus anxiety. Coitus will 
injure something. Murder, therefore, will remove the avenger of the 
injury. Gratification can then be obtained without fear of consequences. 
By imposing abstinence we compel the neurotic to endure powerful ten- 
sions which finally overcome anxiety about coitus. The sadistic murder- 
pleasure and masochistic (perversion stage) enjoyment of suffering have 
a common motivation in mental and physical sensitiveness to pain, involv- 
ing the genital regions and in the resultant anxiety about normal sexual 
activity. 

IV. In regard to Habit and Symptom, the author says that the mani- 
festations heretofore considered were symptoms with repressed impulses 
behind them. He would now consider some nongenital symptom habits. 
Patients’ movements during analysis—rigidity is one—sometimes exces- 
sive. It may ease up during the analysis. If not, one may have to go 
into it. Handshakes, rhythmic movements, various gestures, such as nail 
biting, nose blowing, scratching, fingering the moustache, etc. In many, 
masturbatory impulses lie behind these habit symptoms. Prohibitions 
here are again often of value in uncovering repressed material. 

Some of the “tics” offer particularly interesting material when being 
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prohibited. Ferenczi believes they cannot be improved without such a 
procedure. One narcissistic facial grimacer who had the idea his nose 
was misshapen is cited in illustration. Most of these tic-like gestures are 
remnants of earlier habits, still earlier consciously practiced for an aim. 
Forgotten capacities of earlier infantile days may return in the form of 
neurotic symptoms. One of the roots of all obsessive ceremonials is to 
Le found in childish games. 

V. “Habit becomes second nature.” Freud’s conception of the 
dynamics of the repetition-compulsion was the first real break into the 
mysteries of these habit formations. In his the Ego and the Id one 
obtains some idea of the psychic topography of the processes involved in 
habit formation. It implies that the id has become responsible for a 
previous ego activity. To break the id a previous automatic method of 
discharge in order to apply it in a new direction, ergo the feeling of “ free 
will.” His analogy to cambium formation, as seen in plants, is of interest. 
Analysis is a fight against habits and to provide real adaptations. It 
provides an instrument wherewith the ego can continually possess itself 
of more of the id (Freud). (Enlarge the field of conscious control.— 
White.) The part played by the suger-ego is as a sort of preconscious 
link between the unconscious id and the conscious ego. 

VI. The author here reviews the experiences with activity and to 
compare the procedure with the usual technic. So long as the existing 
inner tensions sufhce to bring out the essential analytic material there is 
no need to increase them artificially. When the patient gets to a stage 
of being at home, as it were, and progress does not seem to take place, 
activity seems desirable to bring about spontaneous associations. As to 
the chief feature of “ activity,’ privation, one should not accede lightly 
to the patient’s wishes. Those habituated to petting need a stiff objective 
attitude. Rules of conduct may be laid down from the “ activity ” point 
cf view. Care should be taken not to convey the idea they are necessarily 
the analyst’s chosen rules. With strong transferences, hidden behind icy 
reserves, great patience and impassivity may be needed. Transference love 
must be one-sided—when previously repressed emotions take the form of 
wishes, or compulsions, privation must once more be imposed. Most of 
the activity has come from the patient; occasionally the analyst must 
employ familiar educational instruments of friendliness or severity. This 
is less needed in the neuroses than in the psychopathic or psychotic types 
and also in character anomaly analyses. Healthy subjects, so called, for 
whom character analyses are made, may prove as hard as psychotic cases. 
Character traits involve the patient’s narcissism; they are here termed 
secret-psychoses; hence the paradox that sound people are more difficult 
to “cure” than those having at least a transference neurosis. 

VII. What is to be done when analytic treatment itself becomes a habit ? 
This weaning stage is often quite difficult. Ferenczi has found “ activity " 
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cf distinct value here. Setting a time limit is one of the procedures. 
How value it? Is the patient ready for weaning? What are the signs 
cf this? And what if the patient is not well at the appointed hour? The 
author’s ideas here are quite open and nondogmatic. It works splendidly 
at times, but he goes back on the judgment once advocated with Rank, 
that it was universally applicable. It is no part of analysis to force one’s 
ideals upon patients, and Freud has pointed this out early. When it 
becomes apparent that the latter’s ego can subordinate his desires (the 
id) to the requirements of his super-ego and to the necessities of reality, 
it is time for him to be independent. His further education may be left 
10 fate. 


3. DeutscH, HELENE. Tlie Psychology of Women in Relation to the 
Functions of Reproductton—The modification of the pathway taken by 
the female in arriving at an exogamous heterosexual object choice as 
contrasted with the male is here studied with considerable acumen. In 
males the pathway 1s direct; the woman has a double task: (1) she must 
renounce clitoris masculinity and (2) in her transition from phallic to 
vaginal stage she has to discover a new genital organ. The man finds 
the vagina in the outside world and would possess it sadistically. The 
woman must find this new organ of hers in an inside world—in her own 
person. She must be masochistically subjugated by the penis, the latter 
thus becoming a guide to this fresh source of pleasure. How does this 
new valuation of the vagina come about and what relation does it bear 
to reproduction? This is the burden of her theme. The various organ- 
ization phases are known, as they grow and drag with them precipitates of 
the earlier stages, making a true ‘“ configuration ” (in the Gestalt theory 
sense not a series of associations solely in the sense of the older psy- 
chology). Similarly, in the regressive dynamics traces of higher stages 
are brought to mingle with the earlier ones, as is frequent in phantasy 
formation. 

The oral phase first demands attention as forming a part of the girl’s 
heterosexual libido, since father-phallus is equated with mother’s breast. 
Oral impregnation ideas are witness of this ontogenetic phase. In the 
sadistic anal phase the phallus (in phantasy life) becomes an organ of 
mastery. Beating phantasies, sadistic as father role, masochistic as 
mother role, evidence this. 

It might seem simple for the female to pass directly to the third open- 
ing, the vagina, especially since phyletically the cloaca has foreshadowed 
the anal-vaginal path. Thus the equation stands, breast = fecal column = 
penis. The difficulty seems to lie in the possession of a clitoris. In the 
jemale phallic stage this organ amasses a great measure of libido, which 
it later relinquishes in favor of the vagina. This is the point of greatest 
difficulty in the female organization. Autoerotic finding of the phallus 
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takes place early in the male infant. The clitoris, quite an inadequate 
substitute, must play a similar role. The vagina, hidden, plays no part. 
The little girl is never satisfied with the “something” she has. The 
clitoris never quite satisfies, hence the female tends to remain more 
polymorphous perverse, more autoerotic. The whole body is more of an 
erotic organ. In the puberty transformation, libido therefore has to flow 
towards the vagina from two sources: (1) from the whole body, espe- 
cially from those erotogenic zones that have the most powerful cathexis, 
and (2) from the clitoris, which has still to some extent retained its 
libidinal cathexis. But this latter organ is not ready to renounce, espe- 
cially as menstruation reactivates the early castration idea, and still 
represents in a biological and psychological sense a frustrated pregnancy. 
The periodic repetition of this wound recalls the puberty conflict. The 
menstrual function undoubtedly contributes to eroticizing the vagina. 
The penis activity is to complete this in two ways: Displacement of the 
oral-breast, as sucking, to vagina-penis, and secondly the penis must carry 
over the clitoris libido to the vagina. The latter renounces its role to the 
former. The orgastic activities are homologous. The sexual act psychi- 
cally lies in the repetition and mastering of the castration trauma. Preg- 
nancy and parturition are the final female stages of organization. Here 
mother and child are repetitions of the equations of breast-mouth and 
penis-vagina incorporations, the father fellatio phantasy being realized in 
coitus. Ultimately coitus represents for the woman incorporation (by 
the mouth) of the father, who is made into the child and then retains this 
role in the pregnancy which occurs actually or in phantasy. 

This identification series, the authoress states, were arrived at in her 
analysis of cases of frigidity and of sterility. In her opinion the mastery 
of the trauma of birth is accomplished by the woman above all in the 
repeated act of parturition. 

This conception of coitus reflects the whole psychological difference 
displayed by men and women in their relation to the object world. The 
man takes possession of some piece of the world and in this way attains 
to the bliss of the primal state. And this is the form taken by his 
tendencies to sublimation. In the act of incorporation, passively experi- 
enced, the woman introjects into herself a piece of the object-world which 
she absorbs. The vagina, as sucking organ, becomes a receptacle of the 
child. The energy comes from the body eroticism. The vagina now 
represents the child and so receives the cathexis of narcissistic libido 
which flows into the child in the extension of the sexual act. It becomes 
her second ego—in miniature. A woman who succeeds in establishing 
this maternal function of the vagina by giving up the claim of the clitoris 
to represent the penis has reached the goal of feminine development, has 
become a woman. 

The orgastic function in males—here called unitary—in woman is 
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divided, orgasm and parturition. The latter contains the acme of sexual 
pleasure. Coitus is pleasure only as an anticipation of this final act. 
This thesis—opposite to Groddek’s—is supported by a detailed, involved 
series of identifications to be read in the original which contains many 
penetrating and stimulating conceptions. One may be cited: Two con- 
trasting types of women are observable in regard to their mental reactions 
to pregnancy. Some endure it with discomfort and depression. They 
become old and ugly. The other attains their greatest physical and 
psychical bloom. In the first the woman’s narcissism has been sacrificed 
to the child. On the one hand the super-ego has mastered the ego and 
cn the other hand the child as a love object has attracted to itself such a 
large measure of ego libido that the ego is impoverished. Possibly melan- 
chol'a in pregnancy may thus be better understood. In the other type the 
libido distribution is different. That part withdrawn from the outer 
world is directed toward the child as a part of the ego. The super-ego 
tormation is less powerful and the child is regarded less as an object and 
more as a part of the ego. This results in a heightening of the secondary 
narcissism, expressed in increased self-respect, self-satisfaction, etc. 
Woman thus attains her own unattained ideals and can thus progress from 
narcissism to full object-love. 

Other features, lactation, nursing, the trauma of birth, etc., are very 
illuminatingly discussed in this highly original and valuable contribution. 


4. KEMPNER, SALOMEA. Some Remarks on Oral Erottcism.—A case 
history, vomiting as a foreground symptom in a woman of twenty-five, a 
medical student. Her stomach condition has been treated by atropin and 
arsenic by orthodox methods. She also had anorexia, headaches, men- 
strual retardation, and cramps. Sexual relations had begun; she was 
frigid and reacted with violent vomiting and much salivation. Even 
digital manipulation by her lover has given rise to pregnancy apprehen- 
sion. A gynecologist has recommended sexual relations. The early his- 
tory is sketched. She had lost an eye in childhood and wore a glass 
substitute. Treatment led directly to the conflict regarding her sex rela- 
tions. Apprehension was a repressed wish for a child. An early dream 
of bugs crawling out of friend’s coat revealed this wish. Her retarded 
menstruations pointed in the same direction as the wished-for child. In 
analysis she recognized what it meant but the vomiting continued. The 
relationship to the lover needed elucidation. She loved him and over- 
valued him, vet the relationship was a burden, a torment. She resente: 
the defloration and the passive role. Taking up medicine would emulate 
the male role, why renounce it in intercourse? Eating gradually came 
into the analytic field and was of great importance. The dreams analyzed 
showed the feilatio phantasy. She wanted to take the male organ thus, 
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bite it off, and swallow it. After completing this part of the analysis 
the vomiting stopped. 

The paper now goes into a reconstruction picture of the neurosis. 
The patient would play the masculine rdle. She became a self-supporting 
physician. In so doing she had a somewhat defiant and sullen attitude. 
suspicious of anal factors. Only in her love functions did she seem to 
fall down. She refused the vaginal role and continued to aim to be a 
man. Competition with a three-year-older brother were determining 
factors here. She wanted to cut him out. 

The historical features of her male identification are traced. She 
identified herself with her father. One of her dreams clearly established 
this Oedipus situation. All during her childhood she refused to do any- 
thing feminine. She became successful in her male role until she tried 
the love affair and then the neurosis began. Here her oral sadistic phan- 
tasies were her undoing. Freud’s work on the Taboo of Virginity was 
amply illustrated in the patient’s case. Her castration trauma was 
attempted to be compensated for at the oral level. She could thus revenge 
herself for the defloration. Her fight against pregnancy also was reflected 
in her wish to be a man and bear no children. Cannibalistic phantasies 
were evident in the dream wish to bite and swallow the phallus. 

As an appendage the author briefly discusses Dante’s Divine Comedy 
in terms of oral libido organization, the innocent babe at the mother’s 
breast and the deeply buried cannibalistic impulses being respectively 
identified with the highest pinnacle of Paradise and the lowest depths 
of Hell. 


5. BENEDEK, THERESE. Notes from the Analysis of a Case of 
Erythrophobia.—An interesting case history analysis of a twenty-six- 
year-old woman troubled with the fear of blushing. When with people 
she was afraid she would blush; she would be uncertain of herself, try 
to pull herself together, then have palpitations, a piercing feeling in the 
head, and often vertigo, and then would actually begin to blush. It began 
when she was nine. A fellow pupil lost a book; she feared she would be 
suspected. She had blushed. Two years later, a similar situation, she 
was accused of the theft. Ideas of her mother always seemed to obtrude 
themselves. Masturbation was the rationalization and she had done it 
from her fifth to ninth year. Earlier stages could be reconstructed from 
the dream analysis. At eight to nine a change occurred in her life. Her 
father was Protestant, her mother a devoted Romanist. Baptized as the 
former, she became the latter at eight. The “mother had drawn to her.” 
Confessional was the highest duty and the greatest torture. Fight against 
masturbation was incident to the necessity for confessing it. Then the 
blushing began. The general analytic deduction that this symptom is 
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referable to repressed genital excitation displaced upward is amply 
confirmed. 

Special attention is devoted to the patient's castration complex. She 
was conscious of her wish to be a man. Women were inferior. She 
despised them. As achild she refused to play with girls. She had strong 
penis envy phantasies. Illustrated in her treatment of a canary as a child, 
drinking its water and even eating its food; at first she killed it making 
't move the hands of a clock. Remorseful, she told her mother and was 
uot punished. The bird was stuffed—an ever present reminder of her 
shame. The sense of guilt here entered. She had killed the canary, also 
4a nonexistent brother, in phantasy. The parents had wished him more 
than her; this was her conclusion from very slight evidence. She forgot 
it but it came up in the analysis, and a postcard that she had read about 
the birth of a brother. This became a secret, her fratricide between self 
and mother. Phantasies were many about this fictitious postal card infor- 
mation. His name was William—really a cousin who had examined 
animals with her and exhibited his penis to her circa seven to nine years. 
The canary was the brother who in turn was a screen for the father, who 
was fundamentally the object of her jealousy. Thus the fratricide equated 
itself with the repressed wish to kill the father as well as incorporate him 
within herself (eating his food and drinking his water). Thus her 
masculinity. She was her father’s rival showing special gallantry to the 
mother. 

Finally, in the analysis the father antagonism was revealed as repressed 
father incest love. The masculinity complex led to her early masturba- 
tion. Her orgasm early was equated with wanting to urinate like a man. 
She had seen her father urinate. She had been castrated because of her 
onanism and thus had become a woman. Hence to be ashamed of. The 
Oedipus situation remained under strong repression. The mother identifi- 
cation had been strongly conditioned, since she had been nursed to her 
second or third vear and had had a bottle up to the time she went to 
school. Polydipsia was pronounced. She drank everything. Sucked at 
the corner of a pillow or a bath sponge. The analysis of the weaning was 
difficult, as it concealed the ambivalent hostile wishes towards the con- 
sciously much loved mother as revealed in dream material to tear off her 
mother’s breast, and death wishes towards her. Touching on this caused 
the blushing, which had disappeared to recur, ergo, its source feeling of 
guilt towards the mother. (In a personally analyzed case, even though 
the mother was dead, similar mechanisms were found—transferred to 
mother’s sister, a nun of a certain religious order whose white collar 
costume was followed accurately upon the skin in the blushing reaction 
of the patient.—J.) 

The paper concludes with a reconstruction of the analysis of the libido 
development. Weaning unduly prolonged had caused her first great dis- 
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appointment in the mother and severed the oral-erotic cannibalistic phase 
fixation. She incorporated the loved-hated object (mother’s breasts). 
Then a short period of father attachment. She wanted her out of the 
way—dead. Scoptophilia, exhibitionism, were indices of this stage. Then 
repression of the father situation; saving only the wish for his penis— 
masturbation. Her father had been away a great deal. This was the only 
disappointment trauma unearthed. He had not come to love her and took 
refuge in the strict, reserved, and sorrowful mother, with her guilt by 
reason of earlier aggressive components. Her masturbation was distinctly 
masculine. The murder of the canary represented incorporation of the 
father’s phallus. This Oedipus situation the patient finally realized. 


6. Symons, N. J. Note on the Formation of Symbols—A short note 
on symbol formation along lines suggested by Ferenczi’s 1913 study. 
Summarized as follows: In so far as they are based on similarity (as 
cpposed to association by contiguity), symbols may arise in four different 
ways: (1) In the manner described by Ferenczi, upon the basis of a 
prior conscious equation; (2) the idea may become a symbol, not by 
cirect conscious equation with the sexual presentation, but by reason of its 
similarity (not consciously recognized) to another idea which has been 
previously consciously equated with the sexual presentation; (3) or it 
may become a symbol by receiving directly the displaced affect of the 
sexual idea with which it has never been consciously equated, the con- 
sciousness of similarity having been precluded by repression; (4) radically 
new symbols arise in dreams through the opening up in the dream state 
cf fresh association paths. 

Increased cathexis of repressed sexual ideas under the conditions of 
sleep is chiefly responsible for the creation of this last type of symbols. 


7. Shorter Communications: ABRAHAM, K. An Infantile Sexual 
Theory Not Hitherto Noted.—A theory of a male patient who, when he 
embraces a woman, secretes milk from his breast which passes into the 
woman’s breast. This theory the author notes as new and not in harmony 
with the usual infantile theories. It arose at a later period. A homo- 
sexual type, passive, with passive phantasies towards older men. Father 
substitutes, and active phantasies towards younger men. He wanted to 
put his penis in the mouths of younger boys. He identifies himself with 
his mother. The boys stand for his envied younger brothers whom he 
kad seen at his mother’s breast. 

ALEXANDER, I., Dreams in Pairs and Series. FENICHEL, Otro, An 
Infantile Preliminary Phase of Defiance by Lack of Affect. SImMEL, E., 
A Screen Memory tn Statu Nascendi. Abstracts. Reviews. 
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AN APPROACH TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By J. Cyril Flower. 
Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., New York; Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London. 1927. Pp. 248. Price, $3.50. 


This book of Flower’s is a real serious attempt to formulate the mean- 
ing of the religious response in terms of psychology and as such is neces- 
sarily dependent upon a theory of consciousness which the author first 
develops and then shows how, out of this theory, there can naturally be 
deduced the sort of situation, under certain specified conditions, which is 
termed religious. 

The theory of consciousness which Flower arrives at in his prelim- 
inary discussion, while by no means new, is very clearly and attractively 
presented. It is what I like to call the frustration theory of consciousness 
and holds that consciousness only arises when some obstacle interposes 
between stimulus and reaction which prevents or interferes with the 
smooth flow of the former into the latter, thus creating a condition of 
intrapsychic tension, which from the introspective point of view is known 
as emotion or affect. Consciousness arising under these conditions can 
be seen to depend upon a relatively complex situation presented to the 
organism which tends to release opposing reactions. It is in the moment 
of delay, while these opposing reactions are struggling for control, that 
consciousness is born, and its function is to illuminate the possible path- 
ways that activity may take and again, from the introspective point of 
view, choose the most expedient. Consciousness thus functions to relieve 
intrapsychic tension. Also we can see that in order that consciousness 
should arise there must be a temporary withdrawal of the organism from 
reality in the sense of a delayed reaction. It is during this period of with- 
drawal that consciousness illuminates the possibilities. In this interval 
man “is not under the immediate urge of a tendency to respond which 
does not wait, but fulfills itself; he has to begin to fabricate the situation, 
or features in it, to project something from himself upon them and endow 
them in phantasy and imagination with characteristics which will bring 
them within the scope of his active tendencies. The environment is per- 
petually presenting itself in unfamiliar, surprising and perplexing aspects; 
these features will have, as it were, a halo of ‘ beyondness’ or mystery. 
But though there is no specific tendency capable of responding to such a 
situation, involving the discrimination of a complexity beyond the range 
of predisposition, the urge to make some response is still there, being an 
intrinsic characteristic cf any kind of perceptual experience; and religion 
is one of the attempts of man to overcome the inadequacy of his innate 
equipment as he enters into the larger world which is no longer walled 
round by specific adaptation mechanisms. We may say, then, that the 
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religious response is so far from being the expression of a specific 
religious tendency or instinct, as some writers have tried to maintain, 
that it is precisely the outcome of the inadequacy of specific response 
tendencies. It is man’s attempt—or one of his attempts—to supplement 
the paucity of his original endowment when he discovers himself in a 
strange world.” Or again, “ Response to a situation by means of imag- 
inative interpretation which, however, does not reduce the situation to 
certainty and calculability and allow the adequate discharge of affect, so 
that there is always an element of ‘beyondness’ and mystery, an unana- 
lyzed remainder, an unanalyzed problem, is religion.” Thus “ Sacredness 
is projected upon objects, not discriminated in them.” The above 
quotations give very briefly and of course inadequately the author’s char- 
acterization of what he understands by the religious response. They are 
formulated as it will be seen in terms of a dynamic psychology and con- 
stitute in the reviewer’s opinion a very valuable contribution to the psycho- 
logical mechanistics of religion. As will be seen the author does not deal 
with the problem of content but entirely with the problem of process. 
Waite. 


Asout OurseLves. By H. A. Overstreet. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
Pp. 300+13. 


Of outlines of the various phases of human enterprise there seem no 
end. This one is of “ Psychology for Normal People.” At least today 
it is still that. Tomorrow it will be a statistical figure in the column of 
best sellers. The wide, popular appeal that psychology, or what goes 
under that name, enjoys assures it a far flung market among the educated 
parvenus to whom it is by implication addressed. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the nine chapters comprising 
the first part, the writer discusses those types of psychological behavior 
which are characteristic of a development towards unreality—evasional 
conducts. In doing this he proposes to follow the example of Decroly 
and study the “abnormal” with a view to understanding the “normal.” 
Accordingly, we are treated to the spectacle of an Australian soldier 
playing with a doll while Zeppelins were bombing London. Though we 
are given few facts to make us comfortable in the assurance that this was 
an escape from reality by infantile regression, the burden of a whole 
chapter is built up on it to show that tantrums, whining, self-indulgence. 
boasting and bullying in the adult are the expression of similar mech- 
anisms. Nor is it clear why a little further on in Chapter Five, many of 
the same symptoms characterizing the “ microparanoiacs”’ are built up 
through the substitutive emotional achievement of “ ego-inflation.” 

In the other chapters of the first part, he discusses other forms of 
“unreal” psychologic activities: fixations on sexual, intellectual, religious. 
esthetic. vocational, etc., levels lower than it is possible to attain. Anothe: 
form of psychologic phenomena treated is the pseudologic of “ wish- 
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thinking ” rather than “ fact-thinking,” a good example of which is fur- 
nished by the author’s own pseudologic in asserting “ wish-thinking ” to 
be a product of the emotional life and “ fact-thinking ” of the region of 
the reason. To the mechanisms of projection and introjection, and of 
hysterical reactions to flight into disease, two chapters are devoted. It 
needs no special urging to show how oversimplification of such intricate 
psychologic processes must result in violence both to the theory and to the 
material handled. 

How far the author stands from an objective psychologic attitude can 
be gauged from his explanation of certain emotional reactions. The 
thyroid may be the offending organ, he says, “or there may be a nervous 
unbalance arising from digestive malfunctioning . . . or from a 
cerebral affection, or from a defect in the sympathetic nervous system.” 
To correct moods, he suggests the substitution of emotional calm, relaxa- 
tion, control, concentration, order and beauty! Nor does “ getting ready 
for the next onset’ bring us any nearer to a more appropriate emotional 
adjustment without a sounder view of the nature of psychologic dynamics. 
Towards the end of part one, the writer points to those besetting fears 
and feeling of guilt and shame that are conditioned by a nagging mother, 
a stern father, or dogmatic teacher. He is all too hopeful about the 
gradual disappearance of repressive measures and fear and shame pro- 
ducing techniques. 

Part two is called Towards Reality, and in its chapters are elaborated 
those forms and sources of behavior which make for a reality-facing, 
reality-mastering individual. Presumably, from Watson’s notion of the 
three primary emotions of fear, rage and love, the writer derives two 
categories of human beings, the contractives and expansives. Like a 
black and white thread these categories run through its chapters—upon 
the one being strung all the adult elaborations of fear and rage, and upon 
the other, all that is beautiful and good and true. How simple! Though 
in discussing the organic pattern he eschews mind and body, yet he speaks 
of a bodily phase and mental life. These routes to expansiveness—char- 
acteristic of the well integrated reality-facing individual—lie through 
good nurture and sound education. This sound education is to consist of 
the training of a seeing eye, to see the universal in the particular, as in 
“essentialistic art.” Through the hearing ear and music, through poetry, 
science and philosophy, through great friendships and good conversation, 
like a toy balloon, we are to become expansive. For these are all enemies 
of the sickly despairs of grumpy contractiveness. We must be purged of 
the ‘psychologic poisons” of rumor, gossip and effete ideas through 
creative education. Humor is to be the salt of psychologic expansiveness. 
The book closes with a litany of praise to the intercreating mind, who. 
like Socrates, expands in order to understand and modify himself and 
others. 


The book really is an attempt to “sell psychology ” “ out of the con- 
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viction that we ‘normals’ need to know a good deal more about ourselves 
than we ordinarily do.” The uncritical optimism, dogmatic temper, and 
its raciness add those virtues of popular appeal that the subject-matter 
lacks. Since the book has social aims—being a typical example of a work 
of popularization—perhaps it would really be more fair to evaluate it in 
social terms. For it can only lead to invidious conclusions and to 
strengthen the belief of those who feel that popularization can only result 
in vulgarization, to evaluate a book in terms of intrinsic worth, scholar- 
ship or beauty whose pretensions are none of these. KLEIN. 


NATURPHILOSOPHIE. von Karl Sapper. Breslau. Ferdinand Hirt. 1928. 

In content and format this small book is comparable to the volumes 
which appear in English in the Home University Library and similar 
series. It belongs to the type of popular presentation which comes from 
the pen of a specialist and for that reason, unlike journalistic writing, the 
writer is sensible of a greater degree of intellectual responsibility. 

Professor Sapper calls the material which the book covers “‘ Philosophy 
of the Organic,” but in more concrete terms it might be referred to as the 
theoretic assumptions of biology. It is the kind of subject-matter that we 
usually have to wade through in textbooks of zodlogy and biology before 
the more specific data is arrived at. The chapter headings, such as 
“General Characteristics of Life Phenomena,” “ The Physical-Chemical 
Meaning of Life Phenomena,” “The Forms of Inanimate and Animate 
Nature” at once suggest their content. One of course would hardly 
expect any original contributions in a work of this kind. 

It is unfortunate that the author finds it necessary to devote a chapter 
each to the outworn doctrines of mechanism and vitalism. Both of these 
metaphysical assumptions transcend the strictly objective data of the 
science of biology and their development was made possible in an age 
when adherence to an objective outlook in biology was less firm than 
today. Just as “the freedom of the will ’—upon which, incidentally, the 
book touches—has only a historic significance for modern philosophy, so, 
in this field of human enterprise, the concepts of mechanism and vitalism 
have become irrelevant metaphysical notions. 

Precisely the same tradition which permits him to discuss these anti- 
quated doctrines in biology leads him into the error of a dualistic 
psychology in which the organism is split up into a “ psychic”’ phase and 
its “organic basis.” With all the inherited misconceptions of the subject- 
matter and its methodology on his hands, the author tries valiantly to 
overcome the Cartesian pitfalls of “res cogitans” and “res extensa,” by 
interposing some sort of biologic stuff, or “ res efficiens,’ in psychology, 
just as he attempts an escape from the morass of mechanism and vitalism 
in an equally neovitalistic restatement of this pseudoproblem in biology. 

The book is readable, and to the general reader interested in biology 
and who can handle German moderately well. it is not without some 
usefulness. KLEIN. 
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FOLKLORE OF THE TEETH. By Leo Kanner, M.D. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 297 +. Bibliography and Glossary. 


Dr. Kanner has given us a splendid account of the folklore of the 
teeth, divided into groups of chapters that deal with the folklore of their 
number, shape, and eruption, with questions of popular dental hygiene, 
toothache and its cure, the artificial deformation of the teeth, and the 
teeth as used outside of the oral cavity. The author evidently found the 
subject a rich one, and he does not presume to have exhausted it, but he 
has brought together a mass of informative material from wide sources. 
If one were to be at all critical it might be said that the book is almost 
entirely descriptive rather than interpretative, although if one will read 
Dr. Kanner’s article, The Teeth as a Folkloristic Symbol, in THe PsycHo- 
ANALYTIC REvIEw for January, 1928, one will get the psychoanalytic key 
to the interpretation of much that is found in this larger work. There is 
a very full and excellent bibliography attached. 

W HITE. 


Monco.rismM, A Study of the Physical and Mental Characteristics of 
Mongolian Imbeciles. By Kate Brousseau and H. G. Brainerd, M.D. 
Published by The Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1928. Price 
$4.50. Pp. 210. 


The subject of Mongolism has attracted a considerable amount of 
attention in recent years from all sorts of sources. Various studies have 
endeavored to throw light upon this mysterious phenomenon., and the 
present work is a conscientious effort to collect the results of all these 
studies and present them systematically. This the authors have succeeded 
in doing in a very interesting and valuable presentation, which, unfor- 
tunately, through no fault of their’s, leaves the subject where they found 
it—a mystery. However, for those who are interested in Mongolism 
there will be found in this very readable book pretty much what is known 
about it, together with references to original source in a bibliography 
covering nearly twenty pages. 

Write. 


SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 
The American Psychoanalytic Association 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation was held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on June 8, 1928. Minneapolis 
had been chosen as the place for the meeting in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the Psychoanalytic Association to hold a joint session with the 
American Psychiatric Association. Because of the great distance of this 
city from the Atlantic seaboard, where a majority of the members of 
the Psychoanalytic Association reside, the number of members present 
was SO small that no business session could be held. 

At the joint session with the American Psychiatric Association, Dr. 
Adolph Meyer, the president of the latter, presided in the absence of Dr. 
William A. White, president of the Psychoanalytic, who was prevented 
from attending by illness. Two papers were read—The Psychoanalysis 
of Siblings, by Dr. C. P. Oberndorf, and The Dynamics of Schizophrenic 
Reactions Related to Pregnancy and Childbirth, by Dr. Gregory Zilboorg. 

At the independent session of the Psychoanalytic Association, Dr. 
H. S. Sullivan presided. Here two papers were presented—The Psycho- 
analytic Observations in the Mental Hygiene Problems of College Stu- 
dents, by Dr. Karl Menninger, and The Sense of Guilt in Functional 
Epilepsy, by Dr. J. H. Cassitl. 

Whrie the attendance at the joint session was large, the audience was 
composed principally of psychiatrists with a weak interest in psychoanal- 
ysis. At the independent session at which about forty attended, certainly 
not one-half of those present were actively interested in the subject. The 
discussion on the papers at both sessions was therefore brief. 

C. P. OBERNDORF, 
Secretary. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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